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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 

Manufacture a superior gaily of Bells. ....Special attentiop 

iven to Church, Co , and Academy Bells..... 
ted Catalogue sent free. 18 zz 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Summer Instruction in Science for 1876, 


FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 

Courses of instruction will be given as follows: 

I. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis, by Mr. 
Charles F. Mabery. 

- Determinative Mineralogy an stallogra: 

Mr. M. E. Wadsworth. 
1V. Phaenogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. G. L. Goodale. 
V. Cryptogamic Botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow. 
VI. Geology, by Prof. N. S. Shaler. 

Each course will last six weeks. The first four courses 
will be given at Cambridge, the fifth at some point on the 
seashore as vet undetermined, and the sixth at a camp near 
Cumberland Gap, Kentucky. 

A circular which gives full information about there courses 
may be obtained by applying to the SECRETARY OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., enclos- 


ing a stamped envelope. 60 a-c-e-g-i 
Woman’s Education Association, 
BOSTON. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


The third examination for Women by Harvard University 
will be held in CAMBRIDGE in MAY, 1876, under the 
charge of this Association. 

Notice of intention to be candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary on or before April 1st, 1876, Circulars of explana- 
tién will be sent free to any address, and a Pamphlet con- 
taining complete details, with specimen examination papers, 
will be forwarded on r-ceipt of 25 cents. 

Exact notice of the place of examination, and also of the 
time (the day and hour), will be sent to all candidates on 
April isth, 1876. 

Address; SECRETARY OF THE WOMAN’S EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, 94 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
Mass. 61d 


The Regents’ Questions: 
1866---1876. 


For ten years the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York have held examinations three times a year in all 
the academies and academic departments of union schools in 
the State. The printed sets of questions are opened simulta- 
neously at specified hours in these two hundred and fifty 
schools, are the standard for ission to the high schools, 
and have been the basis for distributing nearly a million of 
dollars. Weare now republishing these questions from the 
first in Tue Scoot a monthly journal, terms 
$1.00 a year. 

We have also printed sets of the arithmetical problems 
upon separate slips of card-board. ‘These are numbered 
continuously from 1 to 720; are printed upon six different 
colors, according to the divisions ef arithmetic to which they 
belong, for convenience in assorting; are put up in cloth- 
bound boxes, and accompanied by a key; and will be sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of $1.00. r1z sample 
questions in Percentage and Compound Numbers, two col- 
ors, sent post-paid for five green Ct 

62m Address C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Sewing Silk. 


R. 8. CLARK, Mount Carmel, Conn., is manu- 
facturing SEWING SILK,—labeled Aft. Carmel Machine 
Twist,—by Leigh's Patent Matching process, which gives 
the most perfect, smooth, strong, and elastic thread that can 
be produced. Enclose $1.20 to manufacturer, and receive 
one doz. 100-yard Spools,— assorted sizes if you wish,— by 
mail postage paid. s9c 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


, 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Designed to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of advanced Students. 
Attention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal 
Culture, Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. 
fa Diplomas. Both sexes admitted. Next term opens 

onday, April 24. Send for catalogue. 
s9i J. W. SHOEMAKER. A.M., Principal. 


SILICAT BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 


ted Slates, for SLATE or Leap Pencii, 
scopes and extensively sed for the last Sia Years by the 
»ards of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 


many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 

BOOK them N. Y. 
‘on Street, corner urch. 

Catalogues free; Sample to TEACHERS. $2 22 


For Adult Kindergartners. 


Follow Color and you Follow Suit. 


WHAT’S TRUMPSP 


‘ 


The 


A ROUND CARD, 


Globe Playing Card, 


WHICH IS 

JOKER 
oR 

EXTRA CARD. 


A few of the advantages possessed by the 
‘*Globe Playing Cards.’ 

The size and suit of eyery card are shown on the 

mergin. The Number, King’s Crown, Queen’s Hair, and 

Jack’s Cap, show the size; the COlOF shows the suit; 

Spades being black, Clubs green, llearts red, diamonds 

yellow. 

FOLLOW COLOR AND YOU FOLLOW SUIT. 
The cards can be held overlapping one another, so 
that only the numbers and heads are seen, and 
every card known. 

Play by the number, crown, &c., (bearing 
in mind that COlOr shows the SUit) if 
you would avail yourself of all 
the advantages of this 
card. 


‘SUO'IOO NI 


Our Circular Playing Cars possess many advantages over the cards in common use, and 
are in no respect inferior. Use them enough to become familiar with them, and you will never 


use any other. 


It will require but little time to do this, and you will be a hundred-fold repaid 


by greater ease, rapidity, and certainty in playing. 


- ADVANTAGES OF THE GLOBE CARD. 


GREAT DURABILITY:—WEAR TWICE AS LONG AS THE OLD 


STYLE. 


PLA YING. 


MORE EASE IN SHUFFLING, DEALING, AND 
USING NUMERALS, OR FIGURES, 7N 
FOUR COLORS, ON THE EDGES, SHOW 
THE SIZE & SUIT. RAPID PLAY- 
ING WITHOUT MISTAKES. 


Sold by all Jobbers. A sample pack sent to any part of the United States, by mail, 


postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. Dealers supplied at low terms. 


Wholesale Price Lists 


furnished on application to 


LEE & SHEPARD, Managers, 
AGENTS WANTED, TO WHOM LIBERAL TERMS WILL BE GIVEN, 


GLOBE CARD COMPANY, 
No. 78 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c 


LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa) The 

6oth year o 14th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
first in the country. Departments: Scientific, 
Biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rav. Lucus H. Bucaze, 
D.D., ident. 55 2 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Aadress the Registrar, Dr. D 
PATTEN. 52 


BELorr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A..L. CHarin. 


ROWN UNIVERSIT Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesda 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues 


M 

both sexes. Address t . Strone, D.D. 
RURY COLLEG ngfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientifi ormal courses of study; ex- 

penses moderate ; clim 32m 
EGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
. D. Smrtru, D.D., LL.D. 

OWA COLL rinnell, lowa. For ete., 


, Grorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


STRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champai J. M. Gracory, LL.D., 
COLLEG GRICULTURE, 


LLE OF ENGINEER 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 


LLINOIS 


COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 
COLLEGE, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, dress 


25 m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


LAFATETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., addrtss Prof. R. Youncman. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutserrt. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANpREws. 


ORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowrer, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science—Prol. Bonbright. A.M., Dean. 
” 
“ 


Colle, Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, L 

mi A College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. 

College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
nnist 


er, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. dpage H. LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. §, Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 


Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fis' A.M. Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. 1622 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the met departments in 
operation of Liberal Arts—E. O, tHhaven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical Cellege—¥F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Aris—G, F. a nl A.M., Dean, 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
and the T of Fine Arts, especially designed for T 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the vaca- 
Gem, For A and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, 
dent, Epwarp H. Maait1, Swarthmore, Penn. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 
TUrTs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Ray, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemi 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres, 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 

Prof. J. P. Lesiey, D., of Faculty of Science. 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three courses of study — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
Y and information address the Secretary. 


n cal. Year opens in closes in lo 
Address Prof. J. A. 


[CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE.) 


ICROSCOPES for Botany and all appliances, 
made to order or on hand. References: Profs. Gray 

arvard), Eaton illiams 

51m PAUL ROESSLER, New Conn 
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NEWV-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE -f the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes 7he Medical Eclectic, 
pp.; $1.50 a year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
opert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
QF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murruy, M:D. 29m 


EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information 
J. W. Downe, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UMIVERsrrr OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De entt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpxre, 426 East 26th street. 


Um: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BRCOELYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocuranz, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGugs, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Therough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stauey, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 1875-76, address 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


PARDEE SCLENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brus, New Haven, Ct. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


COettscs HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. (on-the-Hudson) 
For circulars, address C. C. Wersewt, Prin. and Prop’ r. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown. 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxecy,Ph.D. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN Poarding 

and Day School. Spiing term commences March 27tb. 
Summer term, for teachers and others desiring to acquire a 
thorough and practical knowledge and use of French and 
German. For particulars address Miss L. A. Hitt, 126 
Worthen street, Lowe!], Mass. 61m 


ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Ganwert, Prine. s1zz 
HLtSIpDE HOME for Young Ladies. Address Miss 
Apece Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass. 58d 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 46722 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, NewSalem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, N. J. Three 
courses of study: Preparatory, Collegiate, Literary, and 
Scientific. Address La Roy F. Grirrty, Prest. St zz 


SPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M.C Stgseins, A.M. 


lish and Class. School. 


Address N. T. ALLen, West Newton, Mass. 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 

ILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthynpton, Mass. 

Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 
study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


West NEWTON E 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. he 
Senior Friday, January 28, 1876. 

or catalogue, ress, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1876 
Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 
Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stockwe tt, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


Ome CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, KXinder- 
garten and Training School for Kindergartners, 
Worthington (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. JouHn Oapen, Princ’s.—(Reference Miss E. 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 559 
M**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 


28 ScHoot St., BOSTON. 1 
Water Smitu, Derrector. 


For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 5622 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WORCESTER. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Spring and Summer term begins February 17, 1876. 
54 2z ELLEN HYDE, Acting Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpgn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


W SStztetp NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb. 17th 
J. W. Dickinson, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
he announce that has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and E.ocuTion within the means of al) 
oersons of talent and high aspirations. ‘There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and.who are positively making no progress. 
Petersiiea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
ded to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 


INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautifu’ 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Confessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in 
New England. Send for catalogue. Address Prof. H. R. 
Greene, Principal. 60 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


EST END INSTITUTE. Family schoo’ 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Priucipal. New 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 612 


‘WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1376, apply to Miss 
Apa L_ Howarp, President. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Sravipine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 2 


prepared over oun: Addr 
W.S. Smiru, Cazenovia, N. 


CBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years age. Special students received in al) 
sections of Upper Department. 1 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Princ. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bens. F. A.M.. Principal. 


received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 1622 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, bien Easy to Erase, 

Re nm 


s Black. 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
do well with it. 

It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skili can make a perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
1% Beacon St., Boston. 


GBEENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musica) 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLakes- 
Lez, Principal. 10 
HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxins, Ph. D. 51 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
; nches taught. Terms reasonable. 

Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, AM. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMIN 
N Ladies. Address D. N. ad 


U Jed as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 


Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. | boo! 


To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 1819, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotion Brokers, 


NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......---+ 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ..........+++ $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580 50 
Compound interest at 6 per cent..-- 6,214.13 9,794.63 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 
compound 
‘The Cash dividend has exceeded the Pr 
since 1866, and in 1875 it was $155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


$1,304.52 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 


62 Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Snuerparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE a/ 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 


year without further medical examination. 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’ James Brown, 
President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


, GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


Furnisneo 
RATIS 


The New-England Buréau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 

de of school from that of head-master of the city High 

hool to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
ks we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you pore ¥ may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list kave 


27 2 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 
The Teacher must ys be 


references, recommendations, phot nhs, etc., ready to be 
consulted. B snow, "Manager. 


ON TIME on time, at the opening of 


School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is always | 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep good 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 


price. BEALS & JONES, 
g8zz No, 11 Milk Street Howley SU), 


and Faculty of the School 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
attention to defective 
eferences:— Professors =! E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
Address, go West Springfield street, Boston, 46 tf 


Tufts College, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, President, 
College Hill, Mass., 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses Study are 


offered : — 
Ls usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


1. 
of A. B. 

Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the ee of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Elect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 


Ill. An Engineering course of three years for the degree 


of C, E. 

IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
graduates—four years for all others—for the degree 
Examinations for admission June 22d and Sept. 19th. 

For Catalogue or additional information address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
59 ‘ College Hill, ass. 


In the Fields again with Prof. Gray. 


BOTAN Y. 


Standard Text-Books 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


More extensively used in this country than 
aul other Botanical Series combined. 

HOW PLANTS GROW. A complete and charming 
elementary work. Price $1.12, : 

LESSONS IN BOTANY, and Vegetable Physiology, to 
which is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical terms. 
Fully illustrated. Price $1.30. 

SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. A most popular and 
comprehensive School book. This work, in connection 
with ** How Plaats Grow,’ supplies a complete course in 
Botany for common Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 
622 pages. Price $2.50. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. For Higher grades and 
Colleges. 700 pages. Price $3.25. 

The same, with 7he Lessons. Price $3.00. 

STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, 
with 1300 wood cuts. 556 pages. Price $3.50. 

*,* We will send single copies of either or all of the above 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of Aa// the appended prices. The most liberal 
terms will be given for introduction. 

Full descriptive circulars of Gray's Botanies, with 
many testimonials from eminent scientists and teachers, 
by mail on application. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand 8t., New York. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


$7 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been added 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 


E. 8S. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be at as low rate as 
is possible for good workmanship. 

‘heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. ’ 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Browninc of London, and of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 
Office in iP Tremont Street ; Hours between 
23 


10:00 and 12:00 


FRAMES 
Art-Anion Pictures. 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
frames for our Ari-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
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The Study of English Grammar. 


BY w. D. WHITNEY, PH.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 
Object. 

I have read with interest, and usually with profit, the 
many papers on English grammar, or on points of gram- 
mar, which have appeared in the JourNAL or Epuca- 
TION during the past year. And it is not because 
I think I can cast new and valuable light on these vari- 
ous subjects that I have assented to the editor’s pro- 
posal that I should add my voice to their discussion in 
its columns. They involve questions which have always 
been debated, with confident and plausible arguments 
on the one side and on the other, and as to which opin- 
ions may, it is likely enough, never come to entire 
agreement. But for that very reason it is the more 
necessary that they be presented as viewed by many 
men, of different education and mode of thought. I 
have not that preparation which comes from long prac- 
tice in teaching English grammar to classes, of various 
age and capacity. But my experience as an assistant 
at college entrance examinations has at least been suf- 
ficient to show me that the percentage of sound and 
manageable knowledge on grammatical subjects in the 
candidates for entrance is astonishingly and wofully 
small, and has seemed to prove that a good part of the 
labor devoted to teaching them is thrown away ;—and 
I have been led seriously and repeatedly to inquire 
where the fault of this lies. Nor, I believe, has my 
experience been different from that of others; it ap- 
pears to be generally acknowledged that the way in which 
the grammatical study of one’s own language is to be grap- 
pled with is less settled and established than the method 
of any other branch of youthful study. There are, to 
be sure, arithmetics, and spelling-books, and geogra- 
phies in frightful number and variety ; but their diver- 
sity is as nothing compared with that of the grammars ; 
and teachers are far more often in this than in any 
other department driven to despair by the difficulty of 
selection, and by dissatisfaction with their choice after 
it is made. 

_ It has long been my opinion that at least a consider- 
able part of the embarrassment and waste of labor has 
been due to a mistaken apprehension of the object of 
grammatical studc. We generally see English gram- 
mar defined as “the art of speaking and writing Eng- 
lish correctly ;” or its aim is declared to be the attain- 
ment of correctness of speech. This is surely a most 
fundamental and unfortunate error. Apparently, it 
rises in the main out of the use which we are obliged 
to make of a grammar in learning a foreign language. 
Of such a language, the facts have been arranged and 


classified, and set down in grammar and dictionary, for 


the express purpose of being learned out of them ;} other ways. 


such works are our sources of knowledge ; from the 


the end could be more surely and sooner attained in 
Those are not the wisest men who have 
studied most dictionary, nor those the best and sweet- 


one of them we get the raw material, from the other,| est speakers who have studied most grammar. 


the rules for putting it rightly to use. Yet the process 
is an artificial and awkward one ; and the younger and 
more inexperienced the scholar, the more necessary is 
it to reduce grammatical theory to its lowest terms, and 


There is, then, no other acceptable definition of Eng- 
lish grammar than this (or something equivalent): it is 


a systematic presentation of the facts of English . 


speech. A like definition is true also of the grammars 


approach as nearly as possible to that “ natural ”|of other languages, as prepared for the use of English 


method of acquisition which consists in learning words 
and phrases outright, without any thought of their rea- 
sons or relations. This method we call “ natural” be- 
cause it is that by which we get our own native speech. 
We began to speak our first broken English by imitat- 
ing as well as we could the usages of others, saying 
what they said and as they said it ; and we have gone 
on increasing our store of expression and improving its 
quality in the same way ; and so we shall go on to the 
end. Not one of us has got into his grasp the whole 
language ; not one can wield unexceptionably what he 
grasps ; but the deficiency is to be removed, so far as it 
can ever be removed, by general education, by increased 
knowledge and practice. It is just as much the office 
of the dictionary to give us new words and meanings, 
as of the grammar to make us combine them correctly. 
If a child comes to school in sucha state of training 
that he says come for came, or done for did, or them for 
they, and the like, he needs to be corrected outright, 
and the more authority and the less grammar about it 
the better. To tell him that came is a preterit and come 
a present, and that past action should be expressed by 
the preterit, is valueless to him ; it simply cumbers the 
new knowledge he needs to gain, besides making a false 
show of a reason which is not really there. If he must 
not say he come as well as he comes, why he set as well as 
he sets? There is no reason against the one and for 
the other except usage—arbitrary usage ; and the scholar 
is not to be led to imagine that there is a reason, and 
that he must or may knowit. Every language, and es- 
pecially such a language as the English, is full of anom- 
alies and inconsistencies, by which he who begins too 
early to inquire into them will be only confused and 
frustrated. 


The scholar, then, among us who comes to the study 
of English grammar is himself already an English 
speaker ; he has in possession his material, and knows 
how to use it—if imperfectly, he is to be helped on by 
the same agencies as have helped him to what he pos- 
sesses, namely, association with better speakers than 


young. 


speakers. But there is this marked difference between 
the one and the other: we come to the foreign gram- 
mar mainly to learn the facts ; we come to the English 
grammar knowing the facts already, and mainly to learn 
the philosophy that underlies them. If our command of 
the facts is still imperfect, we can perfect it in other 
ways better and faster than by studying grammar. 
Grammar will be ready by-and-by to do its part in cor- 
recting and polishing our usages ;— but only in its own 
time and way. We may turn it at once into an appara- 
tus for discovering and eliminating actual and possible 
errors of speech, just as into an apparatus for teaching 
the elements of logic ; but only at the risk of sacrificing 
more legitimate objects, of discounting the future in 
order to realize an immediate practical advantage. 
That is not the true educational way ; and the so gen- 
eral failure of grammatical study attests it. The real 
aim of grammar is to turn the lights of intelligent re- 
flection upon the instrumentality of thought which we 
wield so deftly and yet so unconsciously ; to see what is 
its structure in word and phrase ; to look at the famil- 
iar facts in their resemblances and differences, their 
connections and relations ;—and this partly for its own 
sake, partly for what it leads to. Thus the powers of 
reflection are trained ; thus is laid a foundation for the 
effective study, through the mind’s instrument, of the 
mind and its powers and ways of working ; thus is the 
way prepared for the intelligent and rapid acquisition of 
other languages ; thus, finally, is a prospect opened for 
the better management of the language itself. 

In another paper, I propose to go on to speak more 
particularly of the method of the study of English gram- 


mar, 
. 


School-House Architecture.—No. 2. 
BY E, C. GARDNER. 


CENTENNIAL SCHOOL. HOUSES — LOG: HOUSES — 
BENCHES — FIRE- PLACES — PROGRESS. 

Americans have one prime grievance : — we are 

If we mildly boast of our free and powerful 


himself, interwoven with books, astant correction of nationality, we are bidden to wait a little; republics 
faults of speech. To ignore this peculiarity of his sit-| fait to pieces by their own weight, at a certain age. 
Saeery and deliberately plan to re his speech by Except a few mounds of earth in Ohio involved in trees 
putting him at the study of grammar, is against all reason. | 14 obscurity, we can point to no mighty ruins in evi- 

It is not meant, of course, that the study of gram-|dence of the gigantic toils and perils we have passed 
mar will contribute nothing toward the correctness of|in coming to maturity. We have no venerable institu- 
one’s speech. Rightly pursued, it cannot fail to have|tions to torment and worry us by sheer weight of 
in the end an important and beneficial influence ;—that|respectability and age,—no history that isn’t almost 
is to say, he who has come really to know something| within the memory of some dear, old, patriotic patri- 
about his own language, to understand the uses and re-|arch, who can’t quite separate what he saw with his 
lations of the classes of words, will be led to reflect on|own eyes from what his grandfather told him. We 
his own use of them, and to decide upon reflection many | haven’t a church that would not be in good repair if it 


a questionable point. 


Reference to the rules of a gram-|had no other foes than rolling years. 


In art our case 


mar will settle some things for him; and reference to/is pitiful indeed, with never an old master upon whom 


the definitions of a dictionary will settle others. 


But|to lavish our ignorant admiration. 


Very grievous it is 


we do not define a dictionary as intended to teach Eng-|to be so young and crude, and lacking in respectability. 
lish words and their meanings, and set our pupils at|Our most comforting claim is that we are older than we 


learning it by the page. 


And if grammar had no other|seem: that ten years now are worth a hundred during 


and more immediate object than to teach correctness of|the dark ages; that is, the years before steam and 


speech, the time.devoted to it would be sorely wasted ;' lightning were harnessed to the world’s great Car of: 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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Progress. ’Tis true, other nations ‘move faster now as 
well as we, but—here we’re glorious—we have not, as 
other nations have, a lumbering load of old convention- 
alities and forms, decaying institutions, worn-out creeds 
and customs, lifeless bodies to drag along behind us. 
We have no precedents that we fear to despise; no 
theories that we hesitate to explode if we choose ; no 
records which we dare not wash out; no ballast of any 
sort that we are afraid to cast overboard in order to 
rise and soar on eagles’ wings. And yet, one couldn’t 
write a History of Civilization from observations and 
experiences under the star-spangled banner, nor a 
Cosmos could not even discuss the Subjection of 
Women, or the Progress of Religious Ideas, to the 
edification of the rest of the world. Art would fare, in 
our hands, even worse than Science or Religion. Yet 
there is one department of architecture, of which a full 
and exhaustive account might be given, from its humble 
birth to its magnificent maturity: one branch of this 
noblest of arts may be fairly and fully expounded with- 
out Greek or Roman aid, Gothic or Rennaissance. 
We ask neither English, French, or German to con- 
tribute to the history of our own school-houses. They 
are purely American ; the unadulterated product of our 
peculiar civilization. They were born with us, have 
grown with our growth, and strengthened with our 
strength. More than anything else, they belong to our 
national life. The district meetings, when we had 
districts, were the purest democracy ; the “ district 
schools ” most fully exemplify our cherished idea of 
actual equality. Our “society” waxes rich and snob- 
bish. Our churches—more shame to them—hold aris- 
tocrats and plebians, high seats and low seats. Justice, 
even, is thought to have its price, and to come nearer 
to the high and mighty, than to the weak and lowly ; 
but, in the common school, every child stands on his 
own legs, and is valued by his own head and heart. 
Mrs. Croesus may throw mud upon her washerwoman 
from the wheels of her chariot. The Rev. Cream 
Cheese may forget that the back seats in the gallery 
are just as near heaven, and hold just as many saints 
as the broad aisle ; but if the young Crcesuses and the 
little Creams go to the public schools, they will sit on 
the same seats—and very nice seats they are, too—with 
Johnny Smith and Biddy O’Toole. They will study 
the same books, learn the same facts in the same way, 
sing the same songs ; and, by the same tests, in minc 
and in morals, they will rise or fall. Well may we 
guard our public schools with jealous care if we would 
preserve our heritage. Well may we hold them, as we 
always have done, high and dry above our heads, 
through whatever seas of trouble we may be compelled 
to pass. 

Like all specimens of early American architecture,’ 
the first school-houses were of logs, or something worse 
—an easy thing, by the way, to have, for a genuine log 
house is picturesque, comfortable and strong, which is 
at least three times as much as can be said of some of 
our modern achievements. They were as bare as pos- 
sible of anything like attempts at beauty, without or 
within, being simply works of necessity. Children 
must be taught to read, and write, and cipher ; they 
must assemble to be taught, and if there was no con- 
venient room for them in any private house, then a 
room must be built. That was the beginning of the 
course of which the end is not yet. It is exceedingly 
interesting to follow this architectural growth, indicat- 
ing, as it does, the cotemporary progress of ideas. For 
several generations, these earlier structures have but 
one story to tell—the economy, simplicity, and patient 
duty of those who built them. Until within a genera- 
tion or two, it did not seem to occur to our ancestors 
that one school-house could be better than another ; the 
question did not arise as to how they ought to be built, 
but if they could be built at all. The most common 
type, of which an occasional specimen may still, per- 
haps, be found in New England, leaning against a stone 
wall, and surrounded by nettles and briars, was a single 


room from sixteen to twenty-two feet square, and eight 
or nine feet high. At one side was the door from the 
little entry, and a big fire-place. Around the other three 
sides, and perhaps two feet away from the wall, was a 
sort of breastwork about three feet wide, the top form- 
ing a wide, inclined shelf. Behind these were long 
benches made of heavy planks, or slabs, with the bark 
side down, on which the older scholars sat, crowding 
in and out of their respective seats through the one 
opening in the breastwork, or “counter,” as best they 
might. The floor in the central and front part of the 
room, was a foot lower than that around the edges. 
This formed a ledge just in front of the counters, on 
which the little ones sat in the most rectangular shape 
possible. Sometimes there was more than one row of 
seats at the back of the room, and the floor took a 
sudden upward slant, bringing the heads of the large 
boys perilously near the ceiling, and making an in- 
clined plane of the short aisle. When this was cov- 
ered with snow at noon time, as oftened happened, it 
made a capital sliding place for the boys, except for 
landing in the fire-place. 

Very evidently there was nothing attempted in these 
buildings beyond the simplest supply of actual neces- 
sity. The children must sit down, so a part of them 
were furnished with the rudest form of a bench, a kind 
of elongated milking-stool ; the rest practically sat on 
the floor. For those who must have a place to rest their 
books and slates upon, it was provided—the little pigs 
had none. In order to make the building last as long 
as possible, all interior wood-work accessible to jack- 
knives was of the hardest wood—commonly white oak. 
But notwithstanding this, no Egyptian tomb was ever 
more be-carved with hieroglyphics of unaccountable 
import—seats, walls, desks, corners, wherever a notch 
could be cut or a scratch made, it was faithfully put in. 
The windows were commonly small and few, and cur- 
tains quite unknown, except those improvised from 
maple boughs, than which nothing could be more cool 
and sweet. Solid shutters on the outside were fre- 
quently seen, protecting the glass during the long vaca- 
tions from manifestations of well deserved-contempt. 
There was one blessed feature in these old school- 
houses, one of the few things belonging to the good old 
times, whose loss we may well deplore: they were warmed 
by great, green wood fires, in huge open-mouthed fire- 
places. Not but that dry wood might have been better, 
but the liberality of the fathers, and the industry of the. 
boys, were not equal to a year’s stock beforehand. 
When the chimney didn’t smoke, the fire-place was 
the one righteous element that saved the scholars from 
physical destruction. After they were abolished, and 
the people began to improve the school-houses by 
introducing stoves, then the children began to die. I 
think the darkest age of our school architecture was not 
when they were built of logs or slabs, when the scholars 
sat on the floor, and slid down hill in the passages, 
when they cut great scars and uncouth symbols in 
the wood-work, knocked the plastering off the ceil- 
ing, or embossed it with “spit-balls,” tore the slabs, or 
the clapboards, as the case might be, from the back of 
the building for kindling wood, when the windows were 
patched, the doors dilapidated, the floor full of cracks, 
and the roof full of holes; but the beginning of the 
reformation, when it began to be felt that something 
ought to be done, but no one knew of a truth what that 
should be. Other reforms have begun by a merciless 
destruction of the very things most worthy to be spared. 
The only thing worth saving in these uncouth struc- 
tures was the first to be removed. Fire-places had gone 
from most of them when Horace Mann declared that 
there was “no other class of buildings within our 
limits, erected either for temporary or permanent resi- 
dence of our native population (the only exceptions, it 
is to be inferred, being the railroad shanties composed 
of rough boards and sods), so inconvenient, so uncom- 
fortable, so dangerous to health by their construction 


within, or so ungainly and repulsive in their appearance 


without.” Not jails, or poor-houses, blacksmith-shops, 
saw-mills, or barns, were so unworthy a civilized com- 
munity, as the buildings in which the future growth and 
life of the nation was moulded. I suppose no man 
feels thoroughly the need of training children aright, 
until his own astonish him by being men and women, 
gone from his control forever. On this single string, 
the unspeakable importance of preparing for the future 
in the present, I may harp till it becomes wearisome, 
but shall not abate one jot or tittle: it shall be “line 
upon line, and precept upon precept,” to the utmost of 
my ability. In pursuance of which resolve I will, by 
way of beginning, declare this self-evident truth. There 
is no other class of buildings within our limits, and 
never will be, erected either for temporary or perma- 
nent use of either native or foreign population, upon 
which more thought and care and earnest effort should 
be spent, than upon those in which our children are to 
be educated: not court-houses, hospitals, or jails: not 
post offices, custom houses, or capitols: not churches 
and halls: not arsenals and forts. Each one of these 
plays but a single part in our multifarious civilization. 
The school-houses contain the possibilities of all con- 
ceivable greatness and excellence — possibilities not 
remote, but very near. 


Orthography or Kakography ? 
BY HON. BENJ. F. BURNHAM, 
President of the Massachusetts Tachygraphic Society. 


[Read before the Committee on Education of the Mass. Legislature, 
March 15th, 1876. 


In petitioning for the passage of a resolution, like 
that of the last Connecticut Legislature, for the gov- 
ernor to appoint a Commission upon the expediency of 
an orthographic revision, our object is to secure such 
concert of action in the approaching convention at 
Philadelphia as will give the community the highest 
confidence in whatever system is there adopted. We 
learn that the American Philological Society, and sev- 
eral State associations will be there represented ; but 
that, owing to an unfortunate program-blunder at the 
last meeting, the Massachusetts Educational Society 
omitted the matter. 

There is no doubt that we need an orthography ; that 
the prevalent unsystematic use of the English alphabet 
is only kakography ; that (as Mr. Garrison says) “ the 
alphabet put into words is a Will-o’-the-wisp, now lead- 
ing, now misleading, but misleading at almost every 
step, into bogs and quagmires and sloughs of despond.” 
Indeed, what else could be expected as long as the 
leader, a, sets the example of being (as Mr. Withers 
says) “one thing in ‘mate,’ another in ‘ mat,’ another 
in ‘father,’ another in ‘fall,’ another in ‘any,’ another 
in ‘want,’ and nothing at all in ‘aisle’; while on the 
other hand, the sound a is represented variously by a, 
ai, ay, a0, a-t, ea, ei, ey, eig, aigh, etc., as in ‘able,’ 
‘pain,’ ‘day,’ ‘ gaol,’ ‘ale,’ ‘ great,’ ‘ vein,’ ‘ they,’ 
‘reign,’ ‘straight,’ etc.” A single glance at the anom- 
alous “ Though the rough cough and hiccough [kup] 
plough me through,” confirms Prof. Meikeljohn’s aver- 
ment that “a child can put no trust in the symbol—he 
cannot believe his eyes ; he can put no trust in the 
sound—he cannot believe his ears.” What a cooling ic 
in ‘ic-ic-le’!| How chary a learner would be of the char 
in ‘char-acter,’ ‘Char-les,’ ‘Char-lotte’ ! 

In a late number of Zhe Rapid Writer, Prof. D. P. 
Lindsley, of Andover, after citing Elihu Burritt’s esti- 
mate that England has saved £10,000 a year by drop- 
ping the w from ‘labor,’ ‘favor,’ etc., shows that “ we 
pay $70,000,000 in the effort to teach a false system of 
spelling to 7,000,000 children—about half the number 
in our schools at any given time.” 

It will be assumed that you require no argument to 
expose the fallacy of the popular notion that the reten- 
tion of*silent letters is any reliable indication of the 
history of language, even were such history worth life’s 
time and toil to obtain. Yourselves will have observed 


with Mr. Martineau, that 


H 
i 
. 
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“We write ‘sovereign’ from the ridiculous idea that it has 
something to do with the verb to reign; ‘ posthumus’ with an 4, 
from the error long since exploded by Latin scholars, that it re- 
ferred to chose post humum, after death; ‘sylvan,’ though schol- 
ars always now write si/va in Latin; ‘island,’ from an imagined 
connection with zzsu/a, whereas it is Anglo-Saxon, and should be 
iland, or eyeland ; and, on the one hand, the participles ‘ spread’ 
and ‘ dead,’ but on the other, ‘ led’ and ‘ fled.’” 


There can be but one answer to the pertinent inquiry 
of Prof. G. L. Raymond : 


“ Would it mar the literary excellence of English to let the 
people recognize that in the original Saxon the ‘ holiness ’ of God 
meant really his ‘wholeness,’ and without the w at that? that 
‘weigh’ means ‘way,’ and ‘foreign’ isthe Latin fords ? and ‘numb,’ 
‘some,’ ‘ghostly,’ ‘rhyme,’ ‘dough,’ ‘guise,’ ‘ neighbor,’ ‘doubt,’ 
‘mourn,’ ‘guarantee,’ * haunt,’ ‘ plea,’ * rhythm,’—could we not find 
forms more sensible through which to represent the Saxon numen, 
sum, gastlic, rime, doh, gise, nehbor, the Dutch nabuur, the French 
douter, morne, garant, hanter, the Norman fie, and the Greek 
ruthmos ?” 


And that answer is best given by a high authority, 


Prof. W. D. Whitney, in a single sentence : 


“The real etymologist, the historic student of language, is 
wholly independent of any such paltry assistance, and would re- 
joice above measure to barter every ‘ historical’ item in our spell- 
ing during the last three hundred years for a strict phonetic picture 
of the language as spoken at that distance in the past.” 


Can a people in less than a generation change its al- 
phabet? We know, as Prof. Haldeman has remarked, 


“The Anglo-Saxon and black letter disappeared; old letters 
were dropped (as those for the sonant and surd ¢4, [the rune] 2, 
and the Danish vowel y), improper new ones were introduced, as 
Belgian 4, w, v, y, z, Latin g, x, a peculiar unauthorized 7, prob- 
ably Norman ; and every one of these th, &, ¥, 9, J: 
was ignorantly foisted upon English by people who had so little 
idea of spelling that the same word was often spelt in several ways 
upon the same page.” 


Noah Webster, adverting to the change of spelling 


between Chaucer’s time and Shakespeare’s, said : 


“ The man who admits that the change of ‘ housebonde,’ mynde,’ 
‘ygone,’ ‘moenth,’ into ‘husband,’ ‘ mind,’ ‘gone,’ ‘ month,’ is an 
improvement, must acknowledge also the writing of ‘helth,’ 
* breth,’ ‘ rong,’ ‘ tung,’ ‘ munth,’ to be an improvement.” 


As to the aesthetic objection, it cannot apply to a re- 
vision which would retain all the present lower-case 
Romanic letters that have a curved outline, and would 
introduce no new symbols not homogerieous therewith. 
The fact that ‘dead’ is more fashionadle than ‘ded,’ is 
no more indicative that ‘ded’ is in less correct taste 
than that the present female toggery is better adapted 
to excite emotions of beauty than is the simple costume 
of an ancient Greek maiden. Yet the maxim de gus- 
tibus non, etc., allows no individual to deny that a pan- 
niered, mud-bedfaggled drapery is a thing of beauty. 

Still, it is asserted that the community, although 
aware of the defects—in point of utility—of the pres- 
ent unsystem of graphy, will not voluntarily adopt a 
system which completely or approximately follows the 
phonetic law, Let each sound have one symbol, and each 
symbol one sound, because the printed words would look 
so ‘strange.’ Beyond the aesthetic objection just dis- 
posed of, the implication is that they would not be per- 
fectly legible toa new eye. This begs the main ques- 
tion: Can the defects be remedied without making the 
alphabet look outre? The Ellis-Pitman alphabet of 
forty letters may have failed of adoption a quarter of a 
century ago by reason of a multiplicity of new characters 
over-nicely picturing every little shade of pronuncia- 
tion ; so, more or less, the Haldeman-Adair, a dozen 
years ago ; Rapp’s, in 1836 ; Comstock’s, in 1846 ; Lep- 
sius’s and Miiller’s, in 1855. Yet the fact remains that 
there may be an obviation of the old evil without incur- 
ring the new; an approximate compliance with the 
phonetic rule without the ‘ queerness’ that would repel 
any sensible reader, — an approximation admitting a 
subsequent perfect compliance within the present gen- 
eration, through supplementary new letters homoge- 
neous with the retained old ones. 

How this may be accomplished will best be seen by 
my first stating the suggestion of Mrs. Eliza B. Burns, 
of New York, one of the most respected of conserva- 
tive graphy-reformers, as to a digraphic alphabet. I 
quote from the Mormal Herald of Feb. 26, in her own 
orthography : 

“ Thi advantejez ov thi ‘ Diegrafic Alfabet’ ar, rst, that it is ezili 
studid and understud, and soe soon az thi cee [key] -wurdz ar com- 
ited tu memori and thi vouel soundz apreshiatied, eni wun can put 
it tu practical yoos, eether in script or at thi tiep [type] -eais. 2d. 


It iz fonetic and consistent, and aul needful shaidz ov pronunshiai- 
shun can be given.” 


You will observe that, in order to innovate as little as 


possible in complying with the phonetic law, Mrs. Burns 
devotes the five old vowel characters, a, ¢, é, 0, u, to 
their short sounds, these occurring twice or thrice as 
often as their long sounds, especially when, by authority 
of the expediency-maxim, de minimis non curat lex, we 
count as short certain obscure vowels like ¢ in ‘ the’ and 
‘shorter.’ For a like reason, while excusing ¢ from 
meddling with s’s business, she discards the rarely- 
occurring 4, a quirky symbol not looking homogeneous 
with its curved fellows. Neither does she ‘ recwier’ g. 
She represents the long vowels respectively by the dia- 
graphs az, ¢e, ie, o¢, and eu, which she would have cast 
in a single type with a union-line. She presents this 
alphabet “oenli az an aid tu thi studi and practis of 
fonetics for thi prezent.” She has “an impreshun that 
neether neu caracterz nor Yooropeean valuez for thi 


vouel leterz wud be acsepted.” 
(Concluded next week.) 


Educational Letters from Germany. 


PHILOLOGISTS ON A FROLIC. 
° (Concluded from last week.) 


at their “ Bier Commers” in the Music Hall of the 


a merry, innocent amusement that I think even philo- 
logical Puritans could take part in it without scruples 
of conscience. Plenty of beer is, of course, the first 
condition ; the second in Germany is, of course, plenty 
of song; the original and selected ones appointed for 
this occasion, were all printed ready for the use of the 
illustrious guests, and I can testify that they were both 
witty and wise. The intervals between the songs were 
of course filled in with proposing toasts and making 
speeches. Of course the first “ Lebe hoch” was in 
honor of the Kaiser; the second of the Grand duke, 
who had sent a polite answer of thanks to the invitation 
of the philologists to attend their meeting, and regret- 
ting his inability todo so, Then a toast to the Philo- 
logical Convention ; then to the wives of the married 
philologists ; and then to the future wives of the un- 
married ones. A toast was read in Platt-Deutsch to 
the land Mecklenburg, its language, and people. 

But the most interesting feature of the occasion to 
an American auditor of the Herr Professor’s account, 
were the Salamanders. Now you need not look in your 
dictionaries for the signification of this word. I do 
not believe that even in “ Webster’s Unabridged” you 
will find the right explanation of it, although the ety- 
mology was written by the Herr Professor himself ; for 
I do not think our American students have, as yet, im- 
ported either the word or the thing from their German 
cousins. “To rub a Salamander” to the honor of any 
personage, is the greatest act of homage that German 
students can show; and this is oné of the most impor- 
tant parts of a “Bier Commers.” When a toast is 
proposed, and the proposer wishes that it shall be dis- 
tinguished in some way from the ordinary toasts of the 
occasion, he adds to it the proposal that a Salamander 
shall be rubbed. This proceeding is conducted as fol- 


command: “Silentium execitium Salamandri incipitur,” 


before their respective owners. The rasping sound is 
not particularly agreeable to the ears and nerves of the 


their student-life ; and the “Philologinnen” in the 
gallery can bear with complacency whatever gives so 
much pleasure to their hard-working “ Manner ” below. 
Again, “One! two! three!” and the glasses are lifted |, 


lows: The proposer of the toast takes the word of|should so call it. 


much. 


two! three!” and the glasses are clapped on the table 
with a simultaneous “bang!” that makes all the fair 
“ Philologinnen” in the gallery start and exclaim, The 
chief necessity in “rubbing a salamander” is, that every 
motion should be simultaneous. If the sharp ear of 
the commander detects that one of his band brings 
down his glass so tardily that there is an after-clap, the 
unlucky delinquent, according to the ancient code of stu- 
dent laws, is always condemned to repeat the exercise 
alone, to the great edification and delight of his com- 
rades. The Herren Philologen were all such old 
“ merry-heads,” that I believe none of them failed to 
do their duty so accurately as to require no punishment 
with after-drill. 

The next assembly of American philologists must 
try to rub some salamanders, even if there are so many 
teetotalers in it that they must do it with cold water. 
I will help them by recording here the telegraphic 
despatches that were sent off during the “ Bier Com- 
mers” to the various exalted personages who were 
honored with salamanders. You will observe that the 


German Philologen are not troubled with any shy want 
But they had, if possible, a still more glorious time |0f confidence in their own importance. They “magnify 


their office,” and know full well that even grand dukes 


town, What is a “Bier Commers”? Why, it is such and Kaisers can receive new honor from their homage. 


TELEGRAM NO. I. 
“ To his Royal Highness, the Grand Duke of Meckien- 
burg Schwerin: The thirtieth assembly of German phi- 
lologists has just rubbed a hearty salamander to the 
welfare of your Royal Highness, the hero in war, the 
protector and patron of art and literature. 
(Signed) THE PRESIDENT.” 
[TELEGRAM NO. 2.] 

“ To His Majesty, the German Kaiser, at Berlin; Full 
of gratitude and reverence for their beloved German 
Kaiser, the thirtieth convention of German philologists 
has just rubbed a hearty salamander to your em aa f 
We are all staunch and true to Kaiser and Fatherland! 

(Signed) THE PRESIDENT.” 
[TELEGRAM NO. | 

“To the Minister of Education, Dr. Falk, Berlin: 
The thirtieth convention of German philologists, in 
thankful recognition of the merits of your Excellency in 


a hearty salamander to the welfare of your Excellency. 
(Signed) THE PRESIDENT.” 


[TELEGRAM NO. 4] 

“ To Prince Bismark, at Vargin: The thirtieth con- 
vention of German philologists, in grateful recognition 
of the immeasurable merit of your illustrious Highness 
in founding and strengthening the German Fatherland, 
full of enthusiasm, has just rubbed a hearty salamander 
to your Excellency’s welfare. - 

(Signed) THE PRESIDENT.” 

Now, the most curious thing is that none of these 
“philologen” can tell the origin of the name “ sala- 
mander ” for such a toast. Of course they think it has 
something to do with “spirits of fire,” but whether 
these are to be imagined as exhibiting the glasses of 


siastic revelers, they cannot say. I hope next year, 
when our “ Herren Philologen” telegraph a salamander 
to President Grant, Mr. Whitney, or some other sage, 
will be able to explain to the convention why they 
L. S. T. 


P. S—I will add one word, to beg our philologists to 


he proclaims aloud, with all the dignity of a herald of|beware, when they rub their salamanders, of falling into 
old days. “One! two! three!” and all the glasses|the ungrammatical confusion of persons which marks 
are rubbed round and round in circles on the table} the telegrams of their German brethren. 


— Were all the wrongs and calamities which pertain 


wives and daughters of the “ Herren Philologen,” who|to the human race to be classified according to their 
are graciously permitted to look down upon the scene| more immediate relation to the body, the intellect, or 
from the gallery surrounding the Music-hall; but to|the soul, I believe by far the greater proportion of 
the philologists themselves, it is the sweetest of music,|them would be found to proceed from the bodily appe- 
for it recalls the joyous, free, and frolicsome days of|tites and propensities.— Horace Mann. 


— ’Tis a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. A 
ady loses as soon as she admires too easily and too 


In man or woman, the face and the person 
ose power when they are on the strain to express ad- 


high in air. “One! two! three!” and the foaming) miration. A man makes his inferiors, his superiors by 
beer disappears down the philological throats. “One! 'heat. 


strengthening the German Fatherland, has just rubbed | 


foaming lager-bier, or the glowing hearts of the enthu- 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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Stick to the Point. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


One of the severest trials of a man gifted with 
speech, either by tongue or pen, is to forego expan- 
siveness, have a point, and drive straight to it. It is 
easier to put forth ten pet fancies, or a dozen well- 
ticketed facts, than to suppress one. If you know a 
multitude of things, and your audience has a claim on 
you for one of them, you are only too generous, having 
to untie the bag to get at that one, you would pass 
out fifty more with equal facility. Then one, measuring 
his tongue by his own ears, feels so sure of one inter- 
ested auditor, that he is sorely tempted to pursue a 
theme till he has run it into the ground, with all its 
collaterals. 

A good story is told of the first Napoleon, and the 
celebrated Baron Cuvier, that illustrates this idea. 
The great savan was so entirely master of the natural 
sciences, and it was simply such a pleasure to him to 
talk about them, that he never seemed conscious of at- 
tempting to air his erudition when he ran off in the 
most meandering discursions among his favorite studies. 

Napoleon, though in his own speech a model of con- 
ciseness, was always a pleased listener, when time 
served, and the philosopher was not too digressive—as 
very learned men sometimes are. 

On one occasion, Cuvier was Sent with a deputation 
from the Institute to compliment the emperor at Saint 
Cloud, and no sooner had he made his appearance, 
than Napoleon, approaching, addressed him in his most 
gracious manner. 

“Good day, Monsieur Cuvier: I am glad to see you. 
What have you been doing for the week past at the 
Institute?” 
_ “Sire,” replied the savan, “we have given much 
attention to the manufacture of sugar from beets.” 


“ Ah, that is good: and does the Institute think that 
the soil of France is suitable for the cultivation of the 
sugar-beet?” inquired the emperor. To this question 
so simply and clearly put, Cuvier, like a true philos- 
opher, as he was, began a dissertation on the composi- 
tion of soils, the chemistry of vegetation, and the 
climatic distribution of plants, coming down by gradual 
stages to the natural history of the beet, with all its 
variations under cultivation. When he came to the 
conclusion of his impromptu discourse, the emperor 
had been for a long time in some far-away dream of 
conquest and empire, and was only aware of his wan- 
dering thoughts when the silence of the professor re- 
called him to consciousness. 

“Ah!” said he, “that is excellent ; that is wonder- 
ful.; but does the Institute think that the soil of France 
is suitable for the cultivation of the sugar-beet?” 

The philosopher, justly supposing that some pre- 
o¢cupation of mind had diverted the attention of the 
emperor, resumed his dissertation from the very begin- 
ning, going over the whole ground once more, while 
Napoleon dropped into revery again. When a new 
silence brought his mind to the front, the emperor 
replied, graciously as ever : 

“JT thank you much, Monsieur Cuvier ; the first time 
that I happen to meet your colleague, Berthollet, I will 
ask him if these gentlemen of the Institute think that 
the soil of France is suitable for the cultivation of the 
sugar-beet?” 

The great Napoleon “hit the owl” every time. 

Years ago my venerable friend, Father X., an eccen- 
tric and learned clergyman of P—, gave out that he 
would deliver a course of lectures on the history of 
Khode Island. Not knowing too much about the State 

- of my adoption, I could only regret my inability to 
attend ; but my regret was a little softened when I was 
informed by one who did attend, that, at the close of 
the third lecture, my learned friend had only got down 
to the meeting of Melchisedek, High Priest of Salem, 
with Abraham, Father of the Faithful—a long way from 


formed as soon as he entered on the first voyage of 
Christopher Columbus ; but as I have received no tel- 
egram onthe subject after twenty years of waiting, I 
conclude the course is given up, as the speaker is per- 
haps elucidating the earlier indications of the “ Dorr 
War” in the juvenile propensities of Judas Iscariot. 

As life is short, since the days of the Patriarchs, one 
can hardly recommend to writers or speakers that easy 
prolixity which might have been the cream of concise- 
ness in the time of Methuselah; but could wish, in- 
stead, that every one who speaks should have some- 
thing to say, and stick to the point! 


MATHEMATICS. 


PROBLEMS. 


ProsLeEM LXXI.—An ellipsoid, axes 2m, 2, and 2/, is inter- 
sected by a cylinder, radius 7, the axis of the cylinder being par- 
allel to the axis 2f of the ellipsoid, and intersecting the axis 2m at 
a distance from the center=m—r. Find the volume common to 
both. (1) When m ; (2) when ; (3) when m< x. 

WALTER SIVERLY. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM LXII.—Let x, y, z represent the three numbers, and 
=(c—2)?: then (2a—1)a=a2—r, (26—1) y= 
By adding these three equations, remembering that «+ y-+-s=r, 
we find 2ax-+-2by-+-2cs=a?+-0?+-<2—2r ; or, since 
a—r e—r e—r a 


{1+ }; whence x, y, are known. 


For example, if a=2, d=3, c=4, we should have— 
_ 569 45 203 321 


ASHER B. EVANs. 


ProBLEM LXVI.—(Solution by the proposer.) 


Put log ; then ; 2dx= 


yet—a? 


And we have,’ y= log é-+-¢; y= log [log (a2-+-x2)¢] 
[Solutions also by G. M. Day, Asher B. Evans, and Artemas 


Martin.] 


Pros_EM LX.—Let A, B, D represent the three extremities of 
the pipe, D being onthe ground. Put d8=2a=15; ED=b=25; 
CE=x, C being the point common to the three branches of the 
pipe. Let AE=m, then BE=2a—m, and AC+BC=y m*+-x* 
+) (2a—m)*+2*. Now, will be a minimum for any 
given value of x, if m=2a—m, or AC=AC ; for 

mdm (2a—m)dm 
(2a—m)*+-x* 
gives m==a. The whole length of the pipe is therefore 4C+AC 
+DC=2) a*+-x* +6—«, which is a minimum when 


d. 
x= — dx=0, gives x=-—. Whole length of 
3 V3 
pipe=4+aj;. Itis evident that the angles ACB, ACD, BCD 
are each equal to 120 degrees. ASHER B. EVANs. 


[We have received a large number of solutions of this problem, ; 
but all except the above assume the arms of the ¥ to be equal 
With that assumption, the solutions of Frank Parson, G. M. Day, 
Reuben Knecht, Artemas Martin, E. H. C., and F. A. S. are cor- 
rect. Below is a solution of the same problem without the aid of 
the calculus.—ED.] 

PRoBLEM LX.—Let a = height of house = 25; 

6=half breadth of house =7}, 
x = one of the arms of the Y; 
y =total length of pipe required. 
Then 2x-+-a—, x*—6* ==y, whence we obtain 

In this expression all fossib/e values of y will be distinguished 
by making the quantity under the radical sign Positive, and 
its root therefore real. But all impossible values that may be 
assigned to y will make that quantity negative, and the root 
imaginary. ence to find the smallest possible value of y, we 
have only to make the quantity under the radical sign as small 
as it can be, without becoming negative. That is, we must make 
—2ay which gives y==ad -|- E. F. 


LXI.—Let x= required distance ; 
6 = angle subtended by the statue; 
a = angle subtended by the column. 


Then tan tan a= 8; tan 


What Cheer and Roger Williams! 1 begged to be in- 


tan g-+tana _ — *tang+48_ 60 a) 


12x 
x*2880° 
tangent is, and putting tan =, we have 

24 5880)—24 x2 
=o, which gives «= (53.665+) ft. 
F. A. S. 

[Correct solutions also received from Asher B. Evans, G. M. 
Day, E. H. C., Artemas Martin, and Reuben Knecht, the last of 
whom notices the fact that the distance required is a mean propor- 
tional between the height of the column and the height of the col- 
umn and monument.—ED.] 


From (1) tan §= But 4 wil] be a maximum when its 


PropLEM LXV. y=a-+<z. Since z varies as xy, 2=m xy ; 
xy 


7 = = 
By the problem — and 1 Tan 
Clearing and adding, Fa; a= m = 4 
14 
FRANK PARSON. 


rnsy solutions from Asher B. Evans G. I. Hopkins, and 


ProB_eM LVI.—A sphere whose density varies as the #4 power 
of the distance from the center, is cut bya plane. Find the center 
of gravity of the smaller segment. 

Let r be the radius of the sphere, and p(d)* its density at a point 
whose distance from the center is 4. Pass two planes through the 
smaller segment, parallel to the cutting plane, and let their re- 
spective distances from the center of the sphere be denoted by x 
and (x-+-dx). The density at a point in the circular lamina in- 
cluded between these parallel planes, at the distauce / from its 


center, is evidently p(x?+-22) ®. 

The quantity of matter in this circular lamina is equal to the 
product of dx and the integral of P(x2-4-p2)2 (2mfd~) between the 
limits p= and Let dm = this product; then 

dm )dx.... (1) 

Lat > =the distance of the center of gravity of the smaller 
segment from the center of the sphere; then by the usual formula 


di 
for the center of gravity, 7 = 4 
From (1) and (2), taking x=r and x=a for the limits of integration, 


I 


If n==0; that is, if the density of the sphere is uniform, (3) gives 


2 
z= sa which agrees with the usual formula. 
4 2r-+a 
ASHER B. EVANS. 
(2”| 
ProsLEM LVII.—Find the value of whenn = ». 


4”. (1.27.32.42 . . 22) _ 2.4.6... 20 
1.2.34 +++ 3.5.7.4. 

We sée that as # increases this value diminishes; .*. the limit 

when x= is 0. J. A. L., Jr. 


When #=c , this equals 


SIMPLE AND COMPOUND NUMBERS. 


Mr. EpiTor:—It is gratifying to me that our thoughts harmo- 
nize so well, and to be regretted that they do not completely har- 
monize. Will you allow me to further urge my views. 

“The Arabic system of notation does not compact several units 
into one, any more than the duodecimal system.” Very well. 
Then it is to be presumed you allow it does as much. 

(1) By your definition, a duodecimal number is expressed in 
terms of different units; hence “a simple number is expressed in 
units of one or more orders.” (Q. E. D.) 

When the duodecimal system shall have been “supplied with 
suitable names,” and some method of expression “ invented,” 
“ making it as convenient as the decimal,” no doubt it will be suit- 
ably classed; but not with humbers written on the decimal scale. 

(2) “A million is not a unit, but a million units.” Then an 
hour is not a unit, but sixty units. In like manner any unit in an 
acknowledged compound number is only an equivalent, a collec- 
tion of inferior units. 

The peculiarity of simple numbers is that, being based on the 
simple and uniform scale of 10, they are written in a simple, com- 
pact form, the units of the several orders being known by their 
places, and readily reducible into each other; whereas in com- 
pound numbers, the scale of notation being more or less irregular, 
the writing of them is less compact ; the several units, to be known, 
must have their names attached, and the reductions from one to 
another are laborious. 

To me the line seems somewhat serpentine, that throws 3 score 
2 dozens and 5, as one simple number, on one side; and 2 eagles 
5 dollars-3 dimes and 2 cents ($25.32) on the other side, as a com- 
pound number. You allow an eagle to be a unit. Is fot a ten- 
doliar, or a hundred dollar “greenback” as much a unit? You 
niay have counted large sums of money, and you probably did as 
others do in such cases; viz., counted it out into hundred-dollar 
piles, and packed those units into thousand-dollar packages, and 


then counted those packages as so many units of their own kind. 


| 
| 
| | 
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By my definition, $25.32 is a simple number, and it may be con- 
sidered and read in eagles, in dollars, in dimes, or incents. In like 
manner any abstract number in the Arabic system may be consid- 
ered and read in units of any ore of its denominations, provided 
that unit be specified as the prime unit. 

(3) In one of my paragraphs you “do not see the point.” Let 
me present it once more. It is this: On the same principle that 
you call three distinct numbers one simple number, there is no 
limit to that process. If this point be too fine to be seen, it is 
hoped it may be sharp enough to be felt. 

It was not intended to misrepresent your definition, by using 
expressible for expressed. My representation was deemed a fair 
inference. 

(4) A number could not be expressed, unless it were expressible. 

“J. S. R.” does modify his answer tothe 8th query. (See p. 76, 
vol. iii.) The series of cubes wil] be the cubes of the odd, or of the 
even numbers, according as the Jumber is odd or even units in 
thickness, and the ratio differs at different points in the series. 

Please excuse the dogmatic style of this article, and consider it 
only as intended to present the opinion of 

Your humble servant, 


Remarks by the Editor. 


(1) By our definition, the scale of relation between the different 
figures or points of the same number, has nothing to do with the 
question whether it is expressed in terms of one or more units. A 
duodecimal number may be expressed either way. We may have 
3 gross 8 dozen and 6 feet, a duodecimal number, using but one 
unit, and hence simple; or we may have § ft. 3 in., a duodecimal 
number, using two different units, and hence compound. 

(2) We hardly know what to say to this sentence. We find it 
hard to believe that “J. S. R.” means seriously to have us con- 
sider these two cases parallel. If he does, our mental constitution 
is such that we can’t do it, even to oblige him. Those of our 
readers who can do it, will pl ase do so at once. 

(3) Weare still in doubt whether we see or even “feel” the 
point of this paragraph. “No limits” to what process? Is it 
meant that if “three distinct numbers” can be called a simple 
number, then any number of distinct numbers can be so called? 
Certainly, we do not desire any limit “to that process.” One hun- 
dred and fifty and six, or three score five dozen and ten, or any 
other numbers, no matter how many of them, that you combine 
into one number, will constitute, when thus combined, one simple 
number, so long as the units represented by the several numbers 
thus combined are the same. If the numbers are abstract—that 
is, if no name is given to the units, they will be understood to be 
the same. If the units are named, making what we call a con- 
crete nnmber, then they may be the same or different, and the 
number may be simple or compound. 

We have given so much space to this question because we be- 
lieve in the advantage of discussing definitions; and as “J. S. R.’s” 
owns views are now well ventilated, will somebody else tell us 
whether or not we are both wrong ? 


J.S.R. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


The Studies in Boston Schools. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In the last number of your paper, in alluding to an article in 
the 7ranscript on “Our Schools,” you say, “ We have consulted 
the Boston School Manual, and the reports of its school commit- 
tees and superintendents, to find that reading, spelling, writing, 
drawing, and arithmetic, are taught in the primary and intermediate 
schools, and that United States history and grammar are added in 
the grammar-school course.” You also add that sewing has been 
tolerated in some of the girls’ schools. And you very naturally 
ask, “ Will the editor tell us which one would he drop if he was 
a member of the school board ?” 

Now, if you will consult the manual and reports a little more 
thoroughly you will find that no less than twelve additional studies 
have been added in the grammar-school course which you have 
not even named ; viz., geography, history of England, composition, 
declamation (for boys), natural philosophy, physiology, morals and 
manners, vocal music, vocal and physical culture, book-keeping, 
constitution of the United States, and the constitution of the 
State. Including sewing, it will be found that no less than nine- 
teen different studies and exercises are required in one class of 
the grammar school. If you will publish the entire list, perhaps 
the editor of the 7yanscript will be ready to answer your question. 
At any rate, I think it can be answered by A MASTER. 

Boston, March 6, 1876. 

Right Thinking vs. Original Thinking. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In your paper of 1gth ult., Isaiah Dole gives us in his “free talk” 
some valuable hints. Right thinking is indeed the chief thing, but 
original thinking is not always right thinking, and in that respect, 
which is preferable? He objects to the manner in which composi- 
tion writing is taught in some schools and colleges, but he admits 
it produces a “ready command of words,” and “ facility of specch 
and an easy grace of style.” 

Can teachers furnish drains to their pupils? Is there any pro- 
cess or method of instruction that can “ produce new thoughts,” 
& “increase the stock of literature”? Has I. Dole discovered 


something which may reverse “Poe/a nascitur, non fit”? It is dry 
work to attempt to pump water from a well which has never re- 
ceived any water, and it seems to me both useless and unreason- 
able to ask pupils to write essays that shall be really original. 
The spider must eat before he can spin his web. How much of 
what Longfellow has written is really original ? 

Emerson says, “ Every book is a quotation ; every house is 
a quotation out of all forests, and mines, and stone-quarries ; and 
every man is a quotation from all his ancestors.” Goethe says, 
“We might as wel] question the strong man about the oxen, 
sheep, and swine he has eaten, and which have given him strength, 
as to trace out the sources whence a celebrated man obtained his 
cultivation.” Hesiod’s Theogony was the prototype of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost.” The plays of Shakespeare are all founded upon 
histories, legends, and romances. Many of his proverbs and wise 
sayings can be traced to earlier writers, and undoubtedly most of 
those not thus traceable were taken by him from the speech of 
the people. 

The genesis of genius is not in any of the processes of educa- 
tion; it comes, if it comes at all, like the lightning’s flashings. 

ELLIOT WHIPPLE. 
Westfield College, Ill., February 7, 1876. 


Spelling Orally by Syllables. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

From a long experience in teaching, I would advise your readers 
not to adopt too hastily the suggestion of some of your correspond- 
ents, to give up the old method of spelling orally by syllables. Our 
language is not like the Chinese, a verbal, but essentially a syllabic 
language; and often the syllables have a meaning as significant as 
the words themselves. It is the business of a thorough teacher 
to point out the significance of the parts which go to make up 
words, and to show how primitive words have their meaning 
changed or modified by the syllables prefixed or added to them. 
Besides, there is no surer method of making pupils realize what a 
word is, than to insist upon their separating it into component 
parts when spelling it. A child will often read a passage three or 
four times, and unconsciously make the same blunder in miscall- 
ing a word, until the word is indicated by the teacher, and he is 
told to spell it syllable by syllable. He is thus made to see the 
letters which he has changed, or those, perhaps, which he Mas in- 
terpolated, in catching at the word which was strange to him. 
This is a habit of not a few adults who read poorly, and of all 
young readers at first, until they have learned to examine carefully 
the composition of words before venturing to pronounce them. 
This is why it is not uncommon to hear children read, “ atéackted,” 
“ drownded,” “Artic,” “Febuary,” and many other words similarly 
miscalled, instead of what is right before their eyes. The trouble 
is, they do not see the words as they are. The habit of spelling 
by syllables will surely correct this blundering, and the mispro- 
nunciation of unfamiliar words. Years ago, an honest boy of 
twelve or fourteen, reciting from his geography, gravely told me 
that a well-known marsupial animal of Australia was provided 
with a remarkable contrivance for carrying its young; viz. an 
“abominable” pouch! I applied the syllabic treatment at once, 
and, I think, with entire success, 

The etymologist knows very well that our words are not alto- 
gether arbitrary symbols, but that their syllables or separate parts 
havea meaning of their own. Itis true, his Latin, and his French, 
and his Greek, or his knowledge of other languages may give him 
an advantage over most of his pupils in seeing this; but an intel- 
ligent teacher, by explaining affixes and suffixes, and by showing 
the fact that very many words can be associated in families, and 
that a thorough knowledge of one word, or set of words, may be 
made to throw light upon the meaning of another, may thus en- 
able his pupils to share his insight into the true significance of the 
words he is using. This habit of analyzing words vitalizes lan- 
guage, and, therefore, I would do everything to encourage it. 

I have but barely indicated the argument for syllabic spelling. 
Very much more might be said on the subject; but I fear I have 
already trespassed on your indulgence. HENRY WILLIAMS, 

Boston, February 29, 1876. 

Tidiness in School Rooms, 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

I was much interested in reading an article “On Decoration” 
in Primary Department of your paper, Feb. 26th, and fully agree 
with the writer. I think both teachers and pupils can work better 
in a pleasant room, with pretty adornments. 

I have heard much said by committees, and others, about the 
effect of the teacher’s appearance, and the tidiness of the room, 
upon the pupils. But can a teacher have much heart to try to ar- 
range pretty things around a room, the floor of which has not been 
washed for years, and the windows of which might nearly as well 
be ground glass as far as seeing through them is concerned? .I 
know some would say the teacher should, if the committee will not, 
hire the roomcleaned. Why should a teacher, with a small salary, 
be obliged to pay for having her room cleaned when her salary is 
hardly sufficient to support her? Should it not be the duty of su- 
perintendent, or committee, to see that the school rooms are prop- 
erly cleaned, especially after the winter term, when so much dirt 
accumulates ? 

A great deal is said about the unhealthfulness of a school room, 
on account of bad vent Is’nt it also injurious to the 


health to be confined in a dirty room six hours in the day ?~ No 
teacher of refinement and culture would think of sitting down in 
a dirty room at home. Much is said about having such teachers: 
then why not give them clean and pleasant rooms, that they may 
try and make them still more attractive ? A TEACHER. 
Westboro, Mass., March ist, 1876. 
A Curious Etymology. 
Hell-ish and cel estial symbolize opposite natures, and yet they 
have the same root and formative elements nearly equivalent in 
signification. In the Germanic languages 4 corresponds with the 
whispered, unaspirated, guttural explosive of the Graeco- Latin lan- 
guages. The primary meaning of the root is Ao//ow. It was ap- 
plied in Latin to the concave over us, and finally to the home of 
the ble.sed. The same root came to be applied in English to any 
hole, and, with variation of vowel sound, to the prison of the lost. 
The practical lesson is, not to attach too much importance 
to the fictive derivation of words, i.¢., that remoulding or fash- 
ioning of a relative primitive word, by which it became the sym- 
bol of a derivative notion of a particular mold or cast; nor to look 
farther merely to construct derivation, divisive derivation, etc., 
or even the tropical derivation of notions; but to pay the utmost 
heed to the accretive derivation of notions, or the accretion of 
new elements all along the ages, accompanied by the sloughing off 
of old elements; so that sometimes the new notion has absolutely 
nothing in common with the notion primarily denoted by the rad- 
ical part of its symbol, as, for example, the notion symbolized by 
education. 
Sectarian Schools, 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

In your issue of February 26th I notice a query apropos of the 
Lewis Academy in Southington, Conn.: “Is a school ‘ sectarian’ 
when it makes-no attempt to teach the dogmas of any sect?” 
Which suggests to me a question of far higher importance : 
What kind of a school is that which fails to teach the dogma of 
any sect? Is it, or is it not, a Christian school? If it is not, are 
the Congregationalists and Baptists of Southington prepared to 
answer to God for the souls of their children who are educated in 
a school that is not a Christian one? 
Very respectfully yours, (Rev.) ALFRED YOUNG, 

St. Paul’s Church, West so9th Street. 

New York, Feb. 28th, 1876. 

A Few Queries. 

1. How can I show a class of “beginners”, in algebra that 
changing the signs of all the terms of an equation does not affect 
the equality of its members ? ’ E. A. A. 

2. A small boy, jingling an old-fashioned sleigh-bell, suddenly 
stopped, as if a thought had occurred to him, turned the bell over 
and over, and looking up, said, “Grandpa, how was that marble 
got in there?” Can some one enlighten us? GRANDPA, 

3. Who presented the bill in Congress to grant pensions to sur- 
vivors of the war of 1812? M. A. 

4. How much is the government of England restricted by a 
written constitution, and how much by common law? A. Q. J. 

5. What mathematical dictionaries have been published ; — au- 
thor ;—when ;—where ? A. Q. J. 


How would you parse the last three wordsof the following sen- 
tence? “ There is no use af opposing legislation.” Have we a 
right to alter a sentegce in order to parse it? as, // ts mo use to op- 
pose legislation. 
Ought whispering to be prohibited in our schools? and if so, - 
how can it be done most successfully ? J. 


Can you tell me whether their is any other school paper that is 
printed weakly except yours? We heard that their was one in 
New York once. Is it still published ? - M,C. 
[We hardly know how to answer the above. The Mew York 
School Fournal used to appear once a week, and perhaps weakly, 
as our querist writes it. The: last number speaks about hav- 
ing some glad readers, because it will resume its weekly visits 
again. We judge from this that it has been published either daily 
or semi-weekly before. It says of itself that it is the best paper 
for teachers that is published; that “it is the cheapest paper di. 
verted to educational matters.” (The italics are ours.) It is cer- 
tainly the only one in the country besides THE NEW-ENGLAND 
that claims to be issued weekly.—Eb.] 

, 
— Is it not inthe power of the public schools of America to stem 
the current of faulty phraseology offending the ears of the new- 
comer, who vainly tries to solve the riddle of “ kind o’ cold,” “he 
kind o’ smiled ” (he kindly smiled might recall some fragments of 
verse), and similar contortions of speech, by no means confined to 


the lowest classes of society ? A FOREIGNER, 
Whose English is of English growth. 


— In answer to the question in the JoURNAL, Feb. 12, I would 
say that 2-+8 X 6 =50, while (2 +8) X 6=60. The signs + 
and — break such an expression into parts, each of which is to be 
simplified, and then all united. CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 

Winona, Minn., Feb. 14, 1876. . 
— For originality and wit I think this quite a good specimen: 
Committee visiting a school of the smallest scholars, asks, ‘‘ What 
animals can you think of, that live both in the water and on the 
land »” Master five-year-old, quick as thought, answers, “ Bull- 
frogs.” 


¥ 
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WHATEVER may be its cause, it is a matter of great 
regret that public literary societies in our high schools, 
academies, and colleges, for debate, and for the read- 
ing and discussion of papers on social questions, are 
waning in their interest for students. It is alleged by 
many that the secret societies are sapping the life of 
the open societies, and that both cannot flourish in the 
same institution. While we do not agree with the 
opinion that the two are in conflict, we are quite sure 
that our colleges and secondary schools should not, for 
a moment, lose sight of the incomparable value of the 
public over the private organization ; and we are sure 
that the advantages to the student are largely on the 
side of the former. The debating society, well organ- 
ized and conducted with wisdom, is the best school of 
oratory in the world: and there is no discipline equal 
to that which compels a student to think on his feet 
and to speak exfempore. It combines in its exercise, 
reading, study, rhetoric, elocution, the arts of disputa- 
tion and oratory, the most searching elements of crit- 
icism, and the opportunities for testing personal power. 
The best debaters, and the most skillful and eloquent 
orators of the American bar and platform, have found 
the lyceum the most effective school of training, and 
have used its advantages most diligently. President 
McCosh, of Princeton, in his attempt to build up the 
two great societies at Princeton, says : 

“Let there be, two or three times a year, debates upon great 
academic and social questions thrown open to the whole college. 
The debating societies of Edinburgh have produced some of the 
greatest statesmen in Britain; the Historical Society of Dublin 
nurtured the great orators of Ireland; and, in our day, the results 
of the debates of the Union Clubs of Oxford and Cambridge are 
telegraphed to London, and statesmen next morning eagerly tear 
open their newspapers that they may see what is the opinion of 
young England now, which they are sure will be the opinion of 
old England five years hence. I do long to have such debates in 
old Princeton, and it will give better matter to the New-York 
papers than they have had the last month or two.” 


Will not our college presidents, and the principals of 
academies and high schools, see to it that these literary 
societies are encouraged? 


Miss CuaRLotre CusHMAN has proved to the world, 
as far as she has been known, that an actress may be 
as noble a benefactor to society, as any other educa- 
tional character. An orthodox clergyman, when noticing 
her death the Sunday after her funeral, lamented that 
so noble a woman was an actress. Others rejoice in 
it, for the reason that the drama is the most potent in- 
fluence of society in just those quarters where high in- 
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fluence is most needed ; and it is, therefore, one that 
cannot be too much improved. Lord Bacon thought it 
the best engine of influence to the world in general, if 
kept pure, as he knew it could be, though it was far 
from being so in his day. It was impossible for any 
one to see Miss Cushman’s impersonation of Queen 
Catherine without realizing what nobleness and purity 
of sentiment could do. She lived the character in its 
highest conception, and could, therefore, make it man- 
ifest. Not an intonation of her voice could be mis- 
placed in the utterance of sentiments to which her own 
soul gave allegiance. And so of other characters in 
proportion to their significance. To see her, and hear 
her, was education of a lofty strain. 

It was the writer’s happiness to be present when the 
school committee sent their representatives to announce 
to her that the Hanover street school was named for 
her. She told them she felt it to be the greatest com- 
pliment she ever received. “I have often read my 
obituary,” she said, “and been buried more than once, 
but I now have my crown of glory.” When urged by 
them to be present, and to speak at the dedication, she 
said she would be present gladly, but she could not 
speak on boards in her own person. It always gave 
her a stage fright, although she could fearlessly and 
calmly personate another. But, on the occasion, it 
proved impossible for her not to respond to the warm 
eulogisms of her friends—eulogisms that were almost 
painful to one of her delicacy. She rose with her 
native dignity, and spoke a few words to the children 
before her, which I think they never will forget. She 
said to them, “Be earnest in whatever you do. If I 
have had any success in life, it has been in consequence 
of my earnestness.” And then she sat down. , I quote 
her words from memory, but I think they were exactly 
these. Such her friends have always known her. The 
characteristic was stamped upon her very person, and 
upon every thing she did. What greater honor can 
accrue to any one in a society like ours, than the enno- 
bling of a profession which is so potent for good or 
evil! She could not have done from the pulpit what 
she has done from the stage-boards, if for no other rea- 
son, because the right persons would probably not have 
been there to see and hear her. 

The best anecdote I have seen of her was that in 
which she is related to have stopped acting, and stepped 
to the footlights once when a vulgar remark was shouted 
from the audience, and exclaimed, “If that person is 
not put out, this play does not go on.” 

Our children are trained to dramatic representations 
in the exercises and exhibitions of our schools, and 
thereby one of the strongest and most pervading tastes 
of humanity cultivated. How useless to decry the 
drama when these children are grown to man’s estate ! 
Rather let it be made honorable, dignified, sacred, as 
Charlotte Cushman has made it. 


THE most frequent criticisms of school reports of 
town and State supervision, are that they are too gen- 
eral in their statements, not dealing with specific evils, 
with specific remedies. The reason is, that where the 
territory is large, and the schools varied in character, 
it is impossible for a single person to make himself so 
thoroughly acquainted with school work, and the needs 
of the schools, as to be of much service in suggesting 
improvements, or in correcting old and long practiced 
errors. The course of the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts in multiplying its agents has, therefore, 
been a very wise one, and one which will meet with 
general favor, as its workings become apparent to the 
people. There are now four agents whose special duty 
it is to visit the towns and cities, inquire into the con- 
dition of the schools, confer with teachers and com- 
mittees, lecture upon subjects concerning education, 
and give and receive information upon subjects con- 
nected with education ; and when we consider the num- 
ber of cities and towns, and the number of schools, in 


toward the accomplishment of the important business 
which is involved in the york. 

The annual report of Hon. A. J. Phipps, whose 
labors during the past year have been more especially 
confined to Barnstable county, shows that a single 
county has work enough for the constant labors of an 
efficient and laborious supervisor. The character of 
the work to be done is well set forth in his statement 
of. objects contemplated by his labors in the several 


towns: 

“1. Zo confer with teachers,—to observe their methods of teach- 
ing and of disciplining their schools, and when necessary, to sug- 
gest better methods; to assist them in a better classification of 
their schools; to counsel them in their perplexities, and, in mani- 
fold ways, in their own school rooms, and when, as often, they are 
all convened to meet me, to render them such aid as may contribute 
to their greater success in their vocation. Excellences are com- 
mended, deficiencies are pointed out, and ways of improvement 
suggested ; and, by the repeated acknowledgment of many teach- 
ers, such visits have proved very acceptable and beneficial to them. 

“2. Zo confer with school committees, who avail themselves of the 
opportunity to get advice and information from one whom they 
know to be professionally trained as an educator, and an 
expert in matters which often give them much perplexity, re- 
lating (1) to the school Jaws, some of which they do not clearly 
understand, and do not know how to carry out so as most 
efficiently to meet their demands; (2). to school buildings, in re- 
spect to the location, size, heating, ventilating, etc., of contem- 
plated new buildings, and remedying existing faults in the 
remodeling of old ones; (3) to school furnishings, including 
desks and seats, blackboards, wall-maps, books of reference, appa- 
ratus, etc. ; (4) to the best modes of examining teachers, and of su- 
perintending and inspecting the schools, and to numerous other sub- 
jects in respect to which they reasonably presume that from the 
experience and observation of one who has devoted many years to 
practical education, in all its relations, they may derive much in- 
formation that will aid them in the often difficult and embarrass- 
ing duties devolved upon them. 

“3. Zo visit schools, not only to confer with teachers for purposes 
suggested under the first topic, but also to see the children, to 
judge of their proficiency, their characters, and habits, etc.,so far 
as a brief visit will enable me to, and to give them a few words of 


jpecommendation or reproof, as the circumstances may justify, and of 


counsel and encouragement, stimulating them to higher intellec- 
tual and moral attainments. . . . 

“4. To give public lectures. The visits to the schools during 
the day, and the previous careful examination of the school 
statistics of the towns visited, with such information as may 
be gleaned from intercourse with the committee, teachers, and cit- 
izens, afford material for the evening’s talk, though sometimes a 
carefully prepared lecture on some leading educational topic fol- 
lows a brief extempore address, relating to these local circum- 
stances. « 

“5. Zo select places for holding institutes, and to interest com- 
mittees and teachers in neighboring towns in the proposed insti- 
tute, when the place for holding one has been decided upon. The 
preliminary arrangements for a teachers’ institute require mucn 
time and labor, which are seldom apparent. Often several visits 
have to be made to the same town before it is decided to hold an 
institute there, and afterwards to see that all the local arrange- 
ments are perfected. . . . 

Mr. Phipps’s report is unusually valuable, on ac- 
count of its limited scope, and its detailed bill of partic- 
ulars. As to school-houses, the agent reports a “ very 
greatimprovement” in nearly every town in the county in 
school buildings, and furnishings. He says there are 
no showy or very expensive school-houses on the Cape, 
but most of those recently built are substantial, pleas- 
antly situated, well lighted, but not always well fur- 
nished. “Only a few years since, the school buildings 
of several of these towns were, in the highest degree, 
discreditable to any civilized people. Their outward 
aspect was the most promising feature. Fully to ap- 
preciate their unfitness for school purposes, an inside 
view was necessary. The patched panes of glass, the 
rents in the floors, the jack-knife carvings upon the 
benches, the smoked and broken ceilings, and the 
music of the creaking seats, reminded one of Whittier’s 
graphic description of the school-house of his early 
days,— —« Within, the master’s desk is seen, 

Deep-scarred with raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial,’ etc.” 

As matters of interest to all believers in the anti- 
progress theory, we quote from the report a few facts 
comparing the schools of 1835 with those of 1875 in 


the State, it is clear that four agents can do but little 


that county. The “then” and “now” are instructive ; 
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“ A few facts which I have gleaned from the statistical returns 
made in 1835, in contrast with those for the last year, may be of 
interest in comparing ‘then’ with ‘now,’ and will show in what 
other respects progress has been made in the county: 

In 1835, in the then thirteen towns of Barnstable county, there 
were 152 school districts, and there were employod 137 male and 
113 female teachers.. In 1874, in the 170 schools of the county, 
there were 59 male and 172 female teachers. 

In 1835, the highest average wages per month for male teachers, 
exclusive of board, varied from $21.80 (which Barnstable paid) to 
$15-33 paid by Brewster. Three other towns paid less than $16. 
For female teachers, the average monthly wages, exclusive of 
board, varied from $8.21 (paid by Falmouth) to $4.00, paid by 
Truro, The average price of board per week varied from $2.00 to 
$1.28 for males, and from $1.50 to 5oc. for females. Only two towns 
charged over $1.68 a week for the former, and $1.00 for the latter. 
In 1871, the average wages per month for male teachers, including 
board, varied from $110 to $53, and for female teachers, from 
$42.55 to $22.86. The average for the whole county was for male 
teachers $69.24, and for female teachers $32.14. 

In 1835, the estimated amount paid for tuition in academies and 
private schools in Barnstable county was $4,471, of which the town 
of Barnstable paid $2.300. There were 25 ‘ private schools’ kept 
in the town of Barnstable in 1835, for six months, in the summer, 
attended Ly about 25 scholars each. These were undoubtedly the 
same scholars who attended the public schools in the winter. The 
academy had 45 scholars. In 1837, there were paid for supporting 
private schools and academies in Barnstable county $9,314, and in 
the town of Barnstable $2,500. In 1874, only $580 was paid in the 
whole county for such schools, and Barnstable paid nothing, show- 
ing the high appreciation of our public schools at the present time. 

The estimated value of the school-houses in Barnstable county 
in 1835 is not given, but for the whole State it was a little over 
halfa million dollars. In 1875, the estimated value of the land 
and school-houses in Barnstable county is more than $200,000, and 
for the whole State $20,856,777. 

The school books in use in 1835, quite generally in the county, 
were Perry’s Spelling Book, Walker’s Dictionary, Young Reader, 
Introduction to National Reader, American First, Class Book, 
Alger’s Murray’s Grammar, Parley’s and Woodbridge’s Geog- 
raphies and Atlas, Adams’ and Smith’s Arithmetics, Colburn’s 
First Lessons, Whelpey’s Compend, Grimshaw’s History of the 
United States, The last two were used in only one or two towns. 
Generally the school committee selected the books to be used. 
In three towns the selection was made by the teachers, and in two 
by the committee and teachers.” 

The agent finds the following special hindrances to 
good, successful school-work on the Cape: 

1. Zrregular Attendance at School. “Strawberry and 
cranberry pickings” are the seasons most fatal to 
school attegtiance. Orleans, which arranges its vaca- 
tions so as to cover “cranberry picking,” reports an 
average attendance of go per cent. 

2. Frequent Changes of Teachers. For the 170 schools 
in the county, there were employed last year 251 dif- 
ferent persons as teachers, 59 males and 172 females. 

3. A Deficiency of School Apparatus. Had the school 
officers of the county been faithful to their trusts, $1000 
worth of apparatus would have been added to the use 
of the schools of the fourteen towns of the county. As 
it is, but little has been done to increase the efficiency 
of the schools in this way. 

4. Zhe Short School-year, which averages seven months 
and nineteen days, being excelled by ten of the four- 
teen counties of the State. 

5. Lhe Deficiency in the number of well-trained and 
thoroughly competent teachers. Mr. Phipps impresses 
upon the Board the importance of normal instruction as 
a preparation for teaching, and shows how far superior 
the normal trained are, over other teachers in the 
county, as a rule. 

In connection with this topic, he suggests “that a 
Board of Examiners be appointed by the State Board, 
with the sanction of the legislature to examine teach- 
ers, and authorized to give certificates of qualification 
for teaching the different grades of schools, which 
might be accepted by school committees as sufficient 
evidence of qualification, and thus meet the present re- 
quirements of the statute. These might, according to 
the results of examination, be given for a limited period 
of years, or, to those of superior excellence, for life. 
Many school committees would gladly receive certifi- 
cates given by a Board of Examiners of the right quali- 
fications for such service, who would be influenced by 
no personal or local prejudices for or against the par- 
ties examined.” 

We most heartily endorse the recommendation of 
county and State certificating of teachers, and hope 
that the Board will adopt the policy recommended, by 


making the State Agents a Board of Examiners, with 
the Secretary of the Board as chairman, to examine 
teachers, and grant certificates for a term of years or 
for life. Mr. Phipps’s report is a good one, and shows 
a year of successful work. We hope he will be con- 
fined on the Cape another year, for the best interests of 
the schools in old BarnStable. 


The Three D's. 


If setting forth the qualities of the teacher would but 
secure their possession, the Golden Age would burst 
upon the school world without delay. Such an array 
of talents, acquirements, and virtues, as it is the fashion 
to press upon the attention of this somewhat conglom- 
crate class, is wonderful to think of. We are inclined 
to think it not less mischievous than wonderful. An 
extreme standard can only be endured by the few: it is 
depressing to many ; it simply demoralizes the mass. 
It is only the highly-gifted and heroic soul that is capa- 
ble of a “forlorn-hope” struggle, that can find stimulus 
and strength in slow approaches to an unattainable 
ideal. Hence, we believe that here the majority of our 
teachers remain in utter indifference, and not a few are 
driven to despair. Such excellence they dare not hope 
to reach. 

Now, for our own part, we should be content with 
the teacher’s possession of these qualities—docility, dis- 
crimination, and decision. These are enough for most 
teachers to think of at once. They cover ground 
enough. They are representative qualities. They, 
more than all others, are prophetic of success; and 
may be hopefully cultivated. All may not become 
eminent for them; but every one may attain some 
proper excellence in each, and all are bound to make 
the effort. Each touches vitally some common and 
necessary duty of the teacher. 

For example, doci/ity, teachableness, aptness to learn 
—itisfundamental. The teacher without quick, shrewd, 
varied, vigorous growth in knowledge, both technical 
and practical, is weighed and found wanting at the out- 
set. There is vastly more in this capacity to grow in 
knowledge daily, learning alike from books and things, 
searching for truth on every side, and accepting from 
every source with like grace and heartiness — vastly 
more than there can be in any amount of hoarded 
scholarship. This last must be, to some extent, dead 
or inapplicable. Not so with knowledge gained from 
docile, daily growth. Gained under the most practical 
conditions, it must be living and adapted. With its 
constant and clear-sighted advance, there is also little 
room for pedagogical self-conceit, and stereotyped mo- 
notony, the two worst foes of the school room. 

As to discrimination, it is not less important. The 
bane of many systems is a blind, rigid, procrustean 
method. How many, how varied, how subtle are the 
occasions in the school commonwealth, for drawing the 
line sharply between this and that! How blind, how 
blundering, how iniquitous must be the instruction and 
the discipline of the school room, without such discrim- 
ination! Indeed, we might say that discrimination is 
the consummate flower of docility. In this, he who is ever 
growing practically wise, wisely applies the results of 
this intelligent growth. In it is the very soul of fitness 
and force. After the fashion of the old adage, “No 
church without a bishop,” we may say, “0 teacher with- 
out discrimination. It would be Hamlet with Hamlet 
left out. 

Decision is vital to both. Without decision, no 
teacher will faithfully follow the path of daily growth 
as marked out by docility; no feacher will_ effectively 
carry out the mandates of his own discrimination. As 
they enlighten and direct decision, it re-enforces and 
perfects them. A want of decision is, in one sense, 
worse than a want of the other qualities. It is not so 
much lacking to the teacher, as so much wanting to the 


man. 
Now these three cardinal D’s, we believe, contain 


- 


more of the substance of the qualifications of the true 
teacher, than all others in the common categories. 

We commend them to every teacher as practical, and 
practicable. And we commend them not less to those 
who discourse upon teaching. For the profound scholar, 
exhaustiveness is well ; but for the most of our teachers, 
the simply practical is all that is possible. There are 
some themes in education that are apt to be overdone, 
The qualifications of the teacher is one of them. 


The Free School Question. 


We take pleasure in publishing a letter from an es- 
teemed Catholic friend in New York, in reply to an ed- 
itorial article last week on the position of Cardinal 
McCloskey : 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

SiR :—As a constant and much-interested reader of your 

journal, I take the liberty of addressing you a few words in refer- 
ence to a late editorial on the speech of His Eminence Cardinal 
McCloskey, before the Catholic Union, in which he is made to say 
that he regards taxation for the support of @ free system of educa- 
tion as asource of persecution. Had you written instead, “ ¢Ae free 
systems of godless and unchristian education, such as a powerful 
body of infidels, unwittingly aided and abetted by well-meaning, re- 
ligious-minded Protestants, are determined to establish,” it would 
have been a better expression of what the Cardinal said and meant 
to say. 
I have before me now a table drawn up some four years ago, 
showing that in the city limits of New York Catholics then sup- 
ported twenty-four /ree schools, at which there was a daily attend- 
ance of 19,428 children, at an expense of $104,430 per annum, be- 
sides paying taxes for the common State schools. As to the fact 
of their esteem for education, I refer you to an article entitled 
“The Friends of Education,” in the March number of the Catholic 
World. 

What can be the reason that we find it so hard to make intelli- 
gent Protestants understand and appreciate our position in refer- 
ence to the school question? The day will come when they will 
regret taking sides with the infidel against us. Far better would 
it be to join hands with us, and secure their own sacred rights, 
which are just now in the greatest peril, as you yourself have not 


failed to see. Let no one fear that Catholics are plotting, or that 
they desire to hinder Protestant children from reading their Bible. 
That is all pure bosh. It is your free infidel party that want to see 
the Bible banished from Protestant schools: aye, a// religion from 
all schools ; and the question is simply resolved to this alternative: 
either to see all common schools godless,—the training-schools of 
a future nation of infidels,—the children of Protestant parents de- 
nying Christ, and scoffing at revealed religion, against whom we 
Catholics will be alone left to contend; or Protestants must join 
with us, and thus, with our aid, secure their own rights while es- 
tablishing ours. 

The signs of the times are easy.to discern. In this school war 
there will soon be only two sides: the Christian and the infidel. 


| On which side will Protestants range themselves ? 


With great respect, very truly yours, 
ALFRED YOUNG, C.S.P., 
Rector of the Church of St. Paul the Apostle. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
A WoMAN AHEAD IN MASSACHUSETTS.—Mrs. Mary H. An- 
drews, of the Central Grammar School, Essex, Essex county, was 
the first teacher in the State who offered aid for the educational 
exhibit at Philadelphia, and she was the first who presented her 
work at the rooms in a completed form. If Mrs. A. and her pupils 
do not secure the first prize at the exhibition, it will not certainly 


work. The women teachers of Massachusetts have a good leader 
in our Essex contributor. 

Norice To CONTRIBUTORS.—Mr. J. D. Philbrick, on his accept- 
ance of the office of Superintendent of Schools in the city of Bos- 
ton, resigned his position as agent of the Board of Education in 
the preparajion of the educational exhibit. Mr. P. D. Richards, 
his assistant, will continue the work. Rooms in No. 24 Pemberton 
Square have been secured to receive the exhibits, and it is ear- 
nestly desired that they should be delivered at once. 


COLORADO. 

Supt. Gove, of Denver, sends us a neat title-page of the centen- 
nial volumes which are to be prepared for Philadelphia. The Cen- 
tennial State is deeply interested in the exhibition of its school in- 
terest, and it will be 'a most wonderfal display of progress which 
our Western friends will present. Yesterday a wilderness—to-day 
the peer of her sisters a century old. What hath God wrought in 
this problem of civilization as solved on the Western continent! 


result from a want of promptness and enthusiastic interest in the - ~ 
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HONESTY. 
(From an oration before the National School of Oratory.) 


In announcing honesty as the first element of power that comes 
to us for consideration, let me ask you to preserve in your minds 
the distinction which I hold in mine between a power and an ele- 
ment of power. All power must have a footing to stand upon—a 
basis upon which to act, and there is no sound basis of power but 
honesty. This is the first element of character which ambition is 
likely to overthrow. The strongest temptation that assails a man 
who seeks for power, is that which pleads with him to sacrifice truth 
to present advantage. Toconceal truth, to conceal half of the truth, 
to color truth, to shape truth so that it shall not offend the popular 
prejudice, to treat public questions with supreme reference to 
party or personal ends, to sophisticate the truth in any way, for 
any purpose, breeds rottenness at the foundation of personal 
power. Sooner or later all fabrics of personal power based on 
dishonesty crumble and fall. Nature is against dishonesty. God 


is against it; all the conservative and restorative forces of society 
are against it. It vitiates all the currents of power that flow out 
of it. I do not think that the importance of honesty, not only as 
a condition, but as an element of power, can be over-estimated. 
Absolute moral and intellectual honesty—rectitude that will nei- 
ther tamper with itself nor permit the profanation of foreign fin- 
gers—this furnishes the only basis upon which legitimate personal 
power can stand.—Dr. 7. G. Holland. 


"SEVENTY-SIX. 


Pass ’75 across the Styx, 

Make way for stately ’76, 

Who comes with mincing, minuet pace, 
Well-powdered hair and patch-decked face, 
An antiquated kerchief on, 
White-capped, like Martha Washington; 
Clock-hosed and high-heeled-slipper shod, 
To give no nineteenth century nod; 

Nay, but a courtesy seuboindl, 

Whose look demure consults the ground. 
O rare-seen bloom, no flower perennial 
This aloe crownéd dame Centennial. 


She comes with shades of days long fled ; 
Knee breechéd, long silk stockingéd, 
Well-braided queues, bright-buckled shoon 
That flash with diamonds, gold galloon 

On rebel uniforms of blue, 

A color that this land found true; 
Three-corned hats, and plumes that flew 
Through conflicts where men dare and do. 
A patriot throng, a gallant host 

Our dame centenniai’s train can boast. 


O aloe flower upon her brow! 

Of what strange birth-pangs breathest thou ? 
The while we gaze, with dreamy eyes, 
Back o’er a sea of memories 

And see thy seed from foreign skies 
Here washed, to spring beneath our sun 
And ripen, till its bloom is won! 

What storms have rocked thy stem aslant, 
O changeful, nurtured, century pliant, 
Whose living flower now opens bland 
Its kindly promise o’er the land! 

With blood and tears ’twas wateréd, 
The bud, whose blossom now is spread, 
A floral cap her head upon, 

Who, 4 /a Martha Washington, 

Our dame Centennial now appears, 

Our ’76, our crown of years. 

Brave preparations thee await, 

O dame, arrayed in olden state, 

For thee, for thee, Penn’s city stands 
And stretches forth inviting hands 

To guests from home and odin lands, 
And gathers all historic pride 

Of ancient records at her side, 

With gifts from all, on thee to rain, 
Who bringst such memories in thy train. 


Hail city well named brother’s love !_ 
The Quaker city of the dove, 

That tain would call a land to fling 

Its spites away, and ’néath thy wing 
Renew the treaty made by Penn 

In the wild woods, with wilder men. 
Yet true men still. Be this the token, 
A loyal faith, a pledge unbroken. 

O year that wearst thy aloe flower 

So proudly, may thy touch have power 
Of healing; may thy vision bland 
Drive threatening discord from the land; 
And thronéd Peace more firmly fix. 
Then shail the elder ’76 

From out the eighteenth century’s band 
Of Time’s host, in the shadowy land 
Greet thee, as one true soul may smile 
Upon another, when nor guile 

Nor sorrow can its brightness dim. 

So greet the clear-eyed seraphim. 

So once in Eden’s sinless bower 
Unfading flower smiled on flower. 


—* Latienne,” in L ippine M 


BEAVER PLAY. 


THE A-MIK FAMILY: Pafa, AHYABAMIK; Mamma, NozHA- 
MIK; Children, OBOYEWA, AHWANESHA; Grandmother, 
GICHIAMIK, (On the banks of a poud in October.) 


Mamma.—Sweet, golden, hazy air, 

Deep, myriad hum, 

Dear Indian Summer days, 
They softly come! 

Hear from yon blaze of trees 
Woodpeckers drum. 

Delightful here to stay, 
Our coats to dry, 

With heads peated | diverse ways, 
Sharp, watchful eye! 

—But hist! the Wolverine 
Goes howling by. 


Papa.—Jump, swim; I follow you 

Dear Nozhamik! 

With long hind-legs we’re in 
The water quick. 

For fear of that wild beast 
My heart is sick. 

Spank water as we dive, 
Give loud report; 

Oboye and Nesha 
Are at their sport 

About the musky mead, 
Where we resort, 


Mamma. Ahyab, I hear them dive 

Deep in the wave. 

Tis better to be wise 
Than to be brave, 

For caution and good speed 
Our lives will save. 

Before these spreading ponds 
Are frozen in 

We'll have a Dam and Lodge; 
Now let’s begin, 

And here by big Grass Lake 
A homestead win. 


Papa.—Y onder that strong, firmtree, 

The Cotton-wood ! 

Its well-knit boughs shall be 
Our timber good, 

Its bark and shoots we’ll store 
For winter’s food. 

Now, resting on our tails, 
And hinder paws, 

~ We'll cut the tree straight through 

With teeth and claws; 

It shall be felled to-night 
By chips and gnaws. 

Mamma.—There comes that jolly boy, 
boyewa! 

See! galloping from play, 
With shrill hurrah, 

To cut the little twigs 
And help papa. 

All.—Chip, chip, with sharp, front teeth, 

All night, all day, 

Then in the current deep 
We'll swim and play, 

We’ll dive and duck and leap 
All care away. 


Mamma.—How handy, children dear, 

So near the pond! 

But do not float the sticks 
The dam beyond, 

Nor stop to nibble now 
The lily-frond. 

But carry roots and twigs’ 
And little stones, 

With fore-paws ’neath the chin.— 

All foolish drones 

Old.Grizzly Bear will eat, 

And gnaw their bones.— 


Grandmother.—Ah |! ’tis a pretty sight, 
Trees floating down, 

Steered by Amik and wife, 
To Beaver-town. 

And fresh green grass and spri 
This gentle family 
Of old renown !— 


Papa.—Gichi, you say these works 
Are old as Ham ; 
Our fathers from the Ark 
First built this Dam 
And dug canals; what else ? 
Pray tell us, Ma’am. 


Grandmother.—Acres of trees they felled, 
Great burrows made; 
These Beaver-meadows spread, 
Foundations laid; 
And countless generations 
Here have stayed, 
Where nothing could molest 
Or make afraid. 
Mamma.—Ahyab, my family 
Is older yet; 
Their giant fossil bones 
Are often met 
In some deep stratum, which 
I now forget. 
Papa.—Well, leave such fables now. 
These clean-cut rails 
Pack down with many a thud 
Of scaly tails: 
Good solid masonry 
That never fails. 


—Root & Chicae have a sacred Centennial solo, “My Grandfather’ 
Bible” music by P. P. Bliss. Every school or arranging for 
for it. Both words and music are beauti- | 

i 
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Mamma.—The little tails slap, slap 


Stick all around. 
Such cheery work is this, 
Such busy sound! 


Papa.—Above the water-mark 

The chamber build, 

Yet not too high for ways 
With water filled. 

This needs a clear, wise mind 
And labor skilled. 

Slope smooth arched passages 
To deep tides led, 

Below the thickest ice 
Spread overhead ; 

There we can swim and scull, 
Here housed and fed. 


Mamma.—Now this is Beaver-bliss! 
Our warm dry Lodge,— 

Shield from the North wind’s kiss,— 
Is no hodge-podge, 

But here the Wild-cat’s hiss 
We'll safely dodge. 

We’ll truss the stout old dam 
With criss-cross sticks, 

Before the freshet’s jam 
New mud we'll mix, 

And all the holes we’ll cram 
And timbers fix. 


Children.—And while the Polywogs 
All stare and jump, 
We'll push the poplar-logs, 
The thick mud dump, 
And with our trowel-tails 
4 Pound thump, thump, thump. 


Grandmother.—Y es, cunning little boys, 
ft up on end, 

Make no unseemly noise 
But close steend, 

Then you shall go to-night 
The dam to mend, 

And the white hunter’s moon 
Her light shall lend, 


SPIRIT OF '76. 
(Centennial Tableau for three gentlemen and three ladies.) 


A fine domestic tableau of the revolutionary epoch of '76 may 
be produced with but slight expense of time or costuming. The 
principal figure is a young man, represented as about leaving his 
family, who are seen busy in preparing for his departure to the field. 
He stands a little farther back than the center of the stage, his right 
hand grasping a musket with bayonet attached, which is extended 
toward him ; his left rests upon the hilt of a sword. which is held 
toward him from the left. About two-thirds of his face is turned 
toward the audience, and he looks out toward the right with a de- 
termined expression. His dress is a dark uniform coat, with lace 
wrist ruffles, black vest, breeches, silk stockings, and buckle shoes. 
The old man, his father, at the right, holds the gun toward him, the 
stock lying on his left hand, while his right is on the lock; he 
looks carefully at that part as if examining it. Hisdress is light- 
brown coat and knee-breeches, dark vest, silk hose, and pumps, 
and a gray wig. The mother, at the left, holds the sword in her 
left hand, while her right is raised above her head and pointing 
upward. Her dress is plain black, with small white shawl and 
ruffled cap. One lady kneels in front of the young man, holding 
the ends of a sword-belt, in the act of fastening it. Her back is 
toward the audience. The wife of the officer sits at the left. 
She holds in her hand a scroll, having in large letters “‘ Fourth of 
July, 1776.” She looks toward her husband, and points to the 
paper. Her dress is of crimson, and she wears a lace cap and 
shawl. In a chair are knapsack and soldier’s cap. In front of 
the officer his little boy pours powder from a paper into a powder- 
horn. A little girl sits at the mother’s feet. Throw upon the 
scene first red, then white, then blue lights. Music, “ Hail 
Columbia.” 


SANGUINARIA: FOR EASTER. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Soul-flower, so pure and white— 

A star of chrysolite! 

Thy central flecks of gold 

Such dainty care do hold 

Not to emboss the petals chaste and fair, 
Nor drop one wanton mote of pollen there! 


The sheltered, modest stem 

Kissing thy blossom’s hem, 

Swaying with slender grace, 

Wrapped in the leaf’s embrace, 

The brown-ribbed leaf, hued like the olive tree, 
Conserving all the dews of heaven for thee ;— 


Christ’s love—thy bleeding root 

The symbol well may suit! 

From it the soul shall spring, 

Dressed in white blossoming, 

While round her growth the sheltering church doth fold, 
And o’er her bloom droops Heaven’s crown of gold. 


For Easter, Root & Sons, Chicago, have “ Easter Service.”’ C. L. Hutchins, 


The muddy ground; 
The little twigs snap, snap, 


Medford, Mass., has “‘ Easter Carol No I,” and “ Easter Carol No. II.” Ten 
copies of each at 15 cents, 


. 
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Hindergarten Hlessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY &. P. PEABODY. 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
(From Erziehung der Gegenwart. ] 


BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


(Continued.) 

In one of my afternoon walks with Middendorff, I said to him : 
By means of Froebel’s doctrine and education, men will be 
brought up to understand that the visible creation is a symbol of 
the spiritual, and find the confirmation by experience of what 
we call REVELATION. Truth is always the same, whether science 
digs it out of the things of nature—the material world; or a 
divinely quickened mind receives it through the immediate inspir- 
ation of genius. It only needs that we learn to understand the 
language of things (the original things of nature), in order that 
we may compare them with that which is original in the mind, 
with thought. Then we can explain contradictions which are only 
apparent. This solution abolishes or annuls the dualism which 
exists in the first perception, and which is valid only with re- 
spect to the incomplete, the relative of actuality, but not with 
respect to the truth, as such, the absolute. 

An education which, at the start, enables the human mind to 
see the connection and the originating and finally effective unity 
of things, must contribute to abolish that dual mode of perception 
which is called forth by the antitheses and contradiction in the 
facts of real life, and its incomplete and changing phenomena. 
This education by and with things themselves, this dealing with 
the concrete, will help to build the bridge between the material 
and the spiritual, between the real and the ideal, the univere and 
God; and in that way will lay the foundation in the childish 
mind for a religious view of the universe. 

It is certainly a great defect in the present religious teaching 
that it dwells always, by preference, upon the apparent difference 
or opposition of nature and spirit, instead of, at first, at least, 
making prominent the harmony and the resolution of differences, 
which is the goal set by God. The child’s eye always, at first, 
seizes the analagous, the point of union, the whole connection of 
things, and only after that, begins to discern differences and oppo- 
sition. [This can be seen in every kindergarten.—7yrans/ator.] 

In our time men seem to have forgotten nature in favor of spirit, 
and objects in favor of abstractions; the word is separated from the 
thing, and governs; and, generally, only as a mere empty word, 
misunderstood. It is quite clear to me, that Froebel’s method 
and doctrine will reverse this process, and first connect facts with 
the outer and inner experience as their root and their cause. 
Thus only can the spirit of truth, which is the spirit of God, again 
be recognized as gne and the same, in nature and in the mind. 
Froebel’s idea of education strives to bring to the full conscious- 
ness of men their relations to nature (the divine nature), and 
thereby must the relations of men to God (in the spirit), and to 
all that is divine, as Christianity teaches, be lifted to higher and 
clearer recognition. One side of truth verifies and explains the 
other side. 

The ruling tendency of our time towards nature and things and 
the interests of actual life, will be obliged to serve identical pur- 
poses. In spite of the reverse side, the errors and coarse degener- 
acy bound up therewith, this tendency is one necessary for the pro- 
cess of development, and willed by God, and it will reach its goal, 
although in a roundabout way, and. bridge over the great gulf be- 
tween the spiritual and material world. 

This agreement of the idea of Froebel with the legitimate and 
higher strivings of the present day for progress and reform, sig- 
nalizes it as a divine idea. The right carrying out of this new 
idea of education will, more than anything else, help to conquer 
rude materialism and break the path for idealism to harmonize with 
the practical actuality, and bring the real and ideal life again into 
accord.” 

Middendorff looked at me with beaming eyes, and replied: 
“You have uttered the thought of my inmost soul—the very ex- 
planation I have myself made of Froebel’s idea; I will now give 
you my view, that I have never before expressed in words to any 
one. This idea of the living unity of nature could only have been 
worked out and prepared for an educational application by a mind 
that had experienced this truth within itself and lived it out. 
Froebel has remained in unbroken union with nature; the human 
weaknesses and defects which are also his inheritance, have not 
hindered this union. Only through God’s special ordering could 
this happen, and therein lies an inexpressible comfort, in view of 
the evils and woe of humanity. You are right. One truth must 
ever confirm another; the recognized truth will more clearly and 
deeply be understood through every new one discovered. The spirit 
of Christianity, so very much misunderstood, at present, will 
awaken to new life in children, and appear in a new and higher 
light, when Froebel’s idea of education has been practically ap- 
plied. This is my deepest conviction.” 

“But how,” I replied, “can we make this connection between 
the greatest and smallest, intelligible by means of child’s play ?— 
how connect a deep idea with so insignificant a form? I confess 
that I do not see.” 

Middendorff replied, “ This is, however, the only way—in all 
humility to nourish the smallest, and scatter seed which in the fu- 


ture, long after we shall be no more, will spring up and bear fruit. 
But to tend the human germs, in a constantly progressive manner, 
in every new stage of human development, is certainly no mean 
calling.” 

“T see this very well,” was my answer, “but every mind needs 
to unfold and live itself out, and would like to leave behind in 
this life some work of its own, either small or great, according to 
the measure of its powers. The highest satisfaction, it seems to 
me, is given by an independant work of beauty, in which one’s 
own mind has mirrored itself. Every one who bears something in 
his soul which he is driven by inner impulse to express—an impulse 
he cannot silence, for it always awakes anew with irresistible 
power, demanding a hearing—is bound to utter that word; it is the 
command of God; and if one has striven for and accomplished 
this work, and does not care to append his own name to it, he 
may feel sure that the motive of it is a higher one than personal 
vanity. Ought one to sacrifice one’s own ideas, the children of 
the spirit, to represent the ideas of another? Yet I do see, on 
the other hand, that it is far more useful to work for human soci- 
ety on a large scale, and educate for this and future times the 
young generation to be better men, braver citizens, and greater 
geniuses. Instead of offering the work of one mind, a thousand 
greater and various works will be prepared, because the divine spark 
of creativeness shall be awakened and more perfectly mastered in 
the present and future generations than has hitherto been done. 
This is undeniable, yet, when it requires in some degree the sac- 
rifice of our own growth and progress, it is not an easy thing to 
decide upon.” 

Just at this moment Froebel joined us, and having inquired and 
heard what was the subject and drift of our discourse, turning to 
me, he said, “In such questions, the inner necessity decides. 
Whoever has recognized a new truth, or a new depth of truth, 
that concerns mankind as a whole, must confess and serve it, 
whether he wishes to do so or not. This interior necessity will 
compel you, as you will find. Nothing is attainable without sacri- 
fice ; and when one can promote a universal good the individual 
(Froebel called it the special) must yield. When our country is 
in danger the able-bodied are taken to serve in its defence, how- 
ever much of intellect or talent is lost by it, and surely to work in 
the service of humanity stands higher than to perform or produce 
any individual thing.” 

“You are right,” said I. “No one knows that better than I do, 
or can estimate more highly the idea which will awaken creative 
power in every direction, and lift thoughts into deeds. But can 
we ever rid the world of Philistines ? 1 do not believe it.” 

“No,” replied Froebel, “ nor do we want to do so. Every ship 
needs its ballast, and if we had no Philistines (as you call the un- 
ideal) how could the world go on? who would attend to the busi- 
ness and cares of every day? Every work needs special powers. 
Natyre provides all necessary pow@tg, and human education must 
develop and discipline them, each one according to its kind, for- 
bidding that the most and best be lost, as hitherto; and that 
men should work, like beasts of burden, unconscious of their hu- 
man dignity. An education which does not try to raise roses from 
thistle-bushes, will wisely use all talfAts and dispositions, and 
bring each man into his proper place, out of which he will not de- 
sire to go. My method, in its right application, will surely attain 
this end, as it works gradually, step by step. If we do not force 
nature, or drive it in an opposite direction; if we recognize its 
general law, and give each particular power its free development 
and all the support it needs, as a gardener proceeds with his plants, 
then will the human flowers bring forth their blossoms in their 
own strength. But asthe plant grows through its own germinal 
power, so also must human power become great through its own 
exercise. Only let there be no outside pressure or propping. 
Everything in nature remains in its own place, and there fulfills 


its destiny, the grass not trying to become a tree, or the insect @}- 


bird. The same harmony can be reached in the Auman world if 
everyone will conscienciously do that which belongs to his own 
vocation. To reach the unconscious harmony of nature with con- 


sciousness in the human sphere, is the goal which God has set for 
man. Battle, strife, war, dissension, sorrow, error, siz, are all to 
be means to thisend. There is no lack of conflict in nature; no 
mediation without opposites; no harmony without resolution of 
discords; no perfection without labor, and difficulties overcome 
and vanquished. All this Jesus has taught us. But teaching and 
insight alone does not reach it,—it must be enacted, as Jesus en- 
acted it. We must educate the children to doing and acting, if 
they are to become in truth Christians.) 

“And the greatest share in such education belongs to women ; 
in that we are all agreed,” said Middendorff. ‘“ Women must 
make of their educational calling a priestly office.” 

We had now arrived at the door of my dwelling, which brought 
our conversation to an end. And far into the night I was writing 
memoranda and commentaries upon it. 

(To be continued.) 


MEETING OF KINDERGARTNERS. 


SECOND MEETING OF PUPILS OF MRS. KRAUS BOELTE, AT 1266 
AND 1268 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FEB. 19, 1876. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read. Then Mr. Kraus, 
alluding to what had been said at the last meeting in regard to 
the want of a spirit of fraternity among kindergartners, read an 
extract from an article on this subject, vizs “‘ What I long above 
all other things upon earth to see — what prophets and kings 


might like to see, but as yet have never seen—is a glorious broth- 


erhood and sisterhood of teachers, whose accomplished minds 
and great hearts are bound together by their devotion to one ob- 
ject, and that object a desire to reform the world; to re-impress 
upon the heart of man the almost obliterated image of his Maker. 
Were teachers animated by the spirit which inspires the martial 
hero, such a union, and for such an object, would not be postponed 
to be seen by happier men in some happier age, but we ourselves 
should behold it. And cannot the sublime motive give birth to 
the sublimer effort? Cannot those whose office it is to inform 
their fellow-men, be as devoted and as valiant as those whose office 
it is to destroy their fellow-men? Is not theirs as good a fight ? 
Will their songs of triumph be less exultant? Will not palms as 
fadeless crown their victories ?” 

Several of the ladies present spoke of their experience in re- 
gard to the games in the kindergarten; they had noticed a marked 
preference for certain games. Mrs. Kraus said that this choice 
could often be accounted for by the physical condition of the 
children, their nationality, the season of the-year, and by the spirit 
with which the games were conducted. Mrs. Kraus spoke of the 
importance of introducing the games in the appropriate season. 
She reminded the ladies that it was Froebel’s idea that not too 
many games should be played, but rather fewer, carefully- chosen, 
and thoroughly understood. 

Mention was made of the difficulty which some children have in 
catching balls. Suggestions were made by Mrs. Kraus for over- 
coming this trouble, and for the best management of contrary, 
lazy, and diffident children. Mrs. Kraus closed by saying, that 
Froebel compared the ¢rwe kindergarten to a young oak tree. An 
oak is a tree, and the idea of tree is therefore also contained in 
the idea of “kindergarten.” Mostly those who hitherto have 
founded kindergartens, range them only under the general idea of 


tree; but as birch-trees, fir-trees, alder-trees, poplar-trees, linden- 
trees, and beech-trees, are all érees, so there are kindergartens 
which are like the delicate birch-tree, or the egotistical fir-tree, or 
the talkative poplar-tree, or which have a similarity with the abun- 
dant foliage of the beech-tree. How many kindergartens in 
America would come under the oak? the egotistical fir-tree ? the 
talkative poplar-tree? etc., etc. 
The meeting adjourned to March 18th. 


JACOB'S * MANUEL PRACTIQUE.” 


We are trying very hard to open the eyes of some American 
publishers to the wisdom of bringing out a translation that we have 
in manuscript of Jacob’s “Manuel Practique,” for the use of 
trained kindergartners, and the instruction of mothers who are at 
a distance from kindergartens. In one of its chapters are the di- 
rections for the ball-playing with the baby, and in others analagous 
directions for the use of the subsequent “ gifts,” and of the paper 
for folding, cutting, interlacing, and weaving; and of clay for 
modeling. Some friends of Froebel’s cause deprecate the publi- 
cation of practical manuals, on the score that they will make in- 
competent kindergartners, who will think that fo do these works 
is all that Froebel means, and consequently they will make chil- 
dren nothing but little machines, or as superficial as the Chinese, 
who work exclusively by theorems, and never exercise the sponta- 
neous powers of human creativeness, ‘he genius of man, which it 
is Froebel’s special purpose to awaken. But we think that the 
true students of Froebel’s psychology and principles of human 


renovation should not be deprived of this assistance in the practi- 
cal part, merely because it may be abused by those who teach 
mainly for their pecuniary subsistence, and therefore do not study 
the nature of that “harp of a thousand strings” — which are to 
thrill through eternities, with pleasure or pain—as they are struck 
aright, or otherwise. We hope that many who take up these 
practical guides, without a sufficient insight into their ultimate 
aim, may be attracted to look into their rationale, and therefore 
arrive at last at Froebel’s philosophy. 


FROEBEL’S SYSTEM. 


Froebel’s system presupposes an esthetic nature to be dealt 
with. Zhe soud isa remembrance of the Father’s face; something 
preéxistent to intellectual consciousness which last begins only 
after the universe has made impressions upon the sensibility of 
the child; for the impressions of sense are the materials of think- 
ing. Among the preéxistent senses that constitute the soul is the 
sense of duty. Dr. Channing says, “The sense of duty is the 
greatest gift of God. The idea of right is the primary and the 
highest revelation of God to the human mind, and all outward rev- 
elations are founded on and addressed to it. All mysteries of 
science and theology fade away before the grandeur of the simple 
perception of duty which dawns in the mind of the little child. 
That perception brings him into the moral kingdom of God. That ° 
lays on him an everlasting bond. He in whom a conviction of 
duty is unfolded, becomes subject from that moment to a law 
which no power in the universe can abrogate. He forms a new 
and indissoluble connection with God—that of an accountable be- 
ing. He begins to stand before an inward tribunal, on the decis- 
ions of which his whole happiness rests; he hears a voice wh ch, 
if faithfully followed, will guide him to perfection ; and in neglect- 
ing which he brings upon himself inevitable misery. We little 
understand the solemnity of the moral principle in every human 
mind. We think not how awful areits functions. We forget that 
it is the germ of immortality. Did we understand it, we should 
look with reverence on every being to whom it is given.” 
Kindergartner, ponder this and take care that you do not let the 
child substitute your personal authority for that of which you are 
but the minister—his own inner self, which is the presence of God 
to him. Nothing obscures the natural conscience more than artifi- 


cial duties, or even rea/ duties arbitrarily and prematurely ithposed, 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

PortLanp.—At the adjourned meeting of the school committee, Dr. Shailer 
in the chair, the report of the special committee on drawing and penmanship was 
accepted. The committee suggests that instruction in drawing be placed under 
the supervision of Mr. Shaylor. It was voted that there should be instruction in 
the art of teaching to the graduates of the high school, and others wishing to be 
teachers in this city, once a week, under the direction of the superintendent, un- 
til the close of the year, when the committee propose establishing a class for full 
normal instruction. Mr. Hudson presented to the board the matter of establish- 
ing a school by the city, with the possible co-operation of the State, in which 
the deaf mutes of this city and vicinity may be educated upon the plan of Bell's 
visible speech, which has been adopted in Boston and elsewhere with marvelous 
success. ‘The following resolution passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That we desire to place upen our records our appreciation of the 
deep interest manifested by his honor, Mayor R. M. Richardson, in the welfare 
of the public schools of this city, and the cause of education generally, in his 
connection with this board, and also of the fidelity and impartiality with which 
he has presided over our deliberations during the past year. 

Caps Evizapetu.—The examination of the high grammar and intermediate 
schools at Ferry Village, Tuesday, Feb. 29, was very successiul. W. R. An- 
thoine, assisted by Messrs. Pickett, Plummer, and Hutchinson, conducted the 
examination of the intermediate, and Mr. Moulton the high grammar. Rev. 
Dr. Hill and Superintendent Hunt, of the Portland schools, and other well- 
known teachers were present. In the intermediate there are 92 names on the 
register, and an average attendance of 76. Miss Allen in behalf of the scholars, 
presented Mr. Anthoine with two elegant books. The whole number of scholars 
in the high grammar school is 75, with an average attendance of 63. Mr. Moul- 
ton, of the high grammar, was presented by the scholars with a beautiful gold 
watch-chain. 

Hrram.—Hon. Madison K. Mabry is teaching in the Watson district, with his 
usual distinguished ability and success. He has carried into the school room 
more than one hundred dollars worth of maps, charts, books, and apparatus of 
his own. Mr. Samuel W. Gould recently finished his school in the Spring dis- 
trict, and has returned to the State College at Orono, in which he holds a high 
rank. He is one of the editors of the College Reporter. As a disciplinarian 
and teacher of rare talent and exhaustiess energy, he has but few equals. Mrs. 
Clara J. Perkins, of Brownfield, taught several weeks in district No. 1, with the 
same excellent results that characterized her summer term, but was obliged by 
illness to leave it unfinished. Among the lady teachers who have left a brilliam 
record in Hiram, and won the respect of parents and the affection of pupils by 
their faithfulness, accuracy, untiring industry, genial kindliness, and pure moral 
influence, Miss Birdie Ripley and Miss Jennie L. King, of Paris, are second to 
no others. ....Hiram closed its centennial year, 1874, with eight young men in 
college, and still the march of improvement is onward. 

Kennesunx Derot.—Our schools closed a twelve weeks’ term on Friday, 
Feb. 25. ‘The high school has been in charge of Miss Lizzie M. Griggs, oi 
Westbrook, Me. This is the sixth term Miss Griggs has taught here. By her 
untiring efforts to interest as well as instruet, she has gained the love of both 
parents and scholars. Miss Sarah A. Littlefield, of this place, taught the pri- 
mary school. This being her “third term’’ goes to show that sometimes people 
think a third term profitable. Miss Littlefield is held in high esteem by the peo- 
ple in this place as a teacher. 

Gou.pssoro.—The school in district No. 3, taught by Mr. S. L. Kingsley, of 
West Gouldsboro, recently closed, after a session of eleven weeks, with oral and 
dramatic exercises, which reflected much credit on those concerned. The whole 
number of scholars attending school was 60, with an average of 54. Several 
new branches of study were introduced into the school, including free-hand and 
object drawing, etc., in which a marked progress was made. 

Nortx Newry.—Our scheols areall closed. We have been avored with very 
successful teachers. Districts No. 1 and a were taught by Frank Russell, of 
Bethel. No. 3 by F. W. Kilgore. No. 4 by M. Hastings, of Bethel. No. 6 by 
Miss Carrie Blunt, a teacher from the normal school at Farmington. Her suc 
cess has been so eminent that we deem it advisable to secure more teachers from 
that institution. Nos by E. Barker. 

Portsr.—The winter term of school in this village closed on Wednesday, Feb. 
22, the examination taking place the same day. Quite a number of citizens were 
present, and the examination was highly creditable to the school. This term of 
school has been a very popular and successful one. Mr. McDaniel will com- 
mence a term of high school in this village again in about one week. 

Bucxsrort.—The spring term of the E. M. C. Seminary opened Wednesday, 
March 1, with a very large attendance. There will doubtless be the largest at- 
tendance this term of any for a number of years. 

— We clip the following from the Whig: Bangor schools cost $17.33 per scho!- 
ar per annum, Lewiston $17.50. Augusta $19.67, and Portland $21.69. Bangor 
scholars have 85 teachers, Lewiston 65, Augusta 39, Portland 114. Bangor has 
an average attendance of scholars at school 2,582, Lewiston 2,004, Augusta 1,020 
and Portland 4,178. 

— The school at East Surry, A. W. King of Lamoine, teacher, closed Febru- 
ary 26. Theterm continued twelve weeks, the longest term ever taught in the 
district by a male teacher. The school was noted for steady attendance, atten- 
tion to study, good order, and mutual respect of teacher and scholars, and asa 
natural result, good progress was made in all the branches taught. 

— The spring term of Hebron Academy commenced Tuesday, Feb. 29, with 
one hundred scholars and a prospect of thirty or forty more. 

— Paris Hill Academy has opened with over fifty scholars. The prospect of a 
successful term is very excellent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Laconta.—There is no village in the State which has advanced so much, per- 
haps, in its educational work within the last half dozen years as Laconia. Prior 
to the annexation of the Gilford side of the river to the town, and the consolida- 
tion of the districts into one, some two years ago, the schools on the Laconia 
side, and indeed on both sides, had been very slowly improving for twenty years, 
if they had improved at all; but with the annexation was inaugurated altogether 
a higher and more enlightened work. The very first business to which the Union 
district gave its careful attention was the organization of a system of intelligent, ef- 
ficient supervision. They prepared and presented to the legislature, which made 
it a law, a bill providing for a board of education consisting of six members, two of 
whom are elected annually for a period of three years. This board is divided 
into committees, with well-defined duties assigned to each. They are gentlemen 
of enlightened ideas pertaining to the public schools, and the condition of their 
schools show their fidelity and wisdom. ....The corps of teachers is excellent. 
There is an ambition to be up to the times in the methods and intelligence of the 
school room manifested by all the teachers. You may expect to find enlightened 
work in school rooms where teachers ef this sort of ambition are found. This 
article is based upon the careful, personal observativn of a visitor of these schools, 
who has much knowledge of the schools throughout the State. He knows of no 
supervising board in the State that is doing more enlightened and effective work 
than the board of education of Laconia. The village is justly proud of its 
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schools. They have inaugurated their new system with conspicuous intelligence, 
and thus far with singularly good results.....Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the sufervision. It is absolutely impossible to build up a good scheme of 
schools without enlightened and efficient supervision to fashion and direct the 
work.—Merrimack Fournal. 

WinxcusstTer.—The examination of the high school took place at the close of 
the school year, Thursday and Friday, March 2d and 3d, in presence of the 
committee and a large number of friends, who were much gratified with the indi- 
cations given of fidelity and thoroughness on the part of the teachers, and of in- 
dustry and good conduct on the part of the pupils. The manner of conducting 
recitations, as practiced here, so as to require the pupils to depend upon’ them- 
selves, and not upon their text-books or teachers, induces thought, and gives the 
scholars well disciplined minds. It is thought that the school has been the most 
prosperous of any since its organization. Friday evening the scholars, under the 
management of the principal, gave an exhibision in the ‘own Hall, which passed 
off very satisfactorily. ‘The declamations by the young gentlemen showed thor- 
ough training in that department, and the compositions by the young ladies were 
well written and showed much thought. 

New Lonpon.—The Euphemian Literary Association of New London Insti- 
tution held a public meeting ip Academy Hall on Wednesday evening, March ist. 
The exercises, which consisted of music, orations, declamations, and essays, 
were presented with a freshness and vigor that denotes a flourishing condition of 
the society. The paper was unusually good. The meeting was well attended, 
and a marked attention to the proceedings showed the satisfaction of all present. 


Pemproxe. — The exhibition by the students of Pembroke Academy at the 
own Halli in Pembroke, Wednesday evening, March 1st, and at Hayes’ Hall in 
this village Thursday evening, March 2d, were occasions of real pleasure to the 
large audiences who came out on both evenings to greet then. We have not 
space now to speak of individual merit, but it is sufficient to say that they all did 
admirably. The drama of ‘* Bread on the Waters,” and the farce of ** Freedom 
of the Press,’”® were well acted, and in some of the scenes the young ladies and 
gentlemen exhibited rare talent for histrionic effort. Miss Addie G. Elliot gave 
a recitation on the ‘“‘ woman question”’ that brought down the house, and Miss 
Nellie L. Simpson recited the poem, ‘* Over the Hill tothe Poor House,”’ which 
was excellently well rendered. Both ladies dressed their characters. — Suncook 
Fournal. 

Mar.soro. — At a recent school meeting in District No. 2, which includes 
this village, it was voted to raise $2,000 by taxation towards paying for our new 
school-house, which cost, including lot and fencing, and other necessary expendi- 
tures, some $8,000. This district received from the town for school purposes the 
last year, $668, besides money from various other sources. ‘There have been 
three schools in this district the past year, of two terms each, making 56 weeks 
of schooling. Number of scholars attending school in this district, 146; primary 
department, 53: intermediate, 36: grammar, 57. 

Mitrorp.—The State Superintendent of Public Instruction has received from 
the public schools in Milford a large contribution of material for the department 
of Education at the Centennial Exposition. This consists of written examina 
tions of classes in the high and grammar schools, copies of registers used in 
schools, samples of the teachers’ order of exercises in several schools, copies of 
the monthly reports of teachers to superintendent, committee, and photographs 
of school-houses and school rooms. All of this amounts to some 700 pages of 
scholars’ written work. Mr. Averill is preparing a history of education in Mil- 
ford, to be sent in. 

— The efforts of certain members of the Manchester school committee to re- 
duce the salaries of the teachers have so far failed. It seems quite \kely that 
the salaries will remain the same as last year. Ata recent meeting of the city 
council the salary of the superintendent was reduced from $1,800 to $1,200. 

— Mr. Hussey, former principal of the Nashua High School, has, upon re- 
quest of the State Superintendent, him, for the Centennial, a copy of his 
** History of Schools in Nashua,’ was prepared and read before the 
Nashua Historical Society. 

— There is an article in the warrant of the town of New London to see if the 
town will vote to subscribe $5,000 toward the permanent fund of the Literary and 
Scientific Institution. 

— Nathaniel K. Haynes, of Pgstsmouth, has been appointed teacher in the 
United States schoolship Sabine, at Kittery Navy Yard, and will have 70 boys 
under his tuition. 

— Lyman B. Fiske resigns his situation as principal of the high school, Keene, 
at the close of the present term. This is caused, we understand, on account of 
ill-health. ....D. W. Gilbert has been re-elected superintendent of schools. 

— The question of putting ladies in nomination for members of the Dover 
school board is being discussed. 

— We are pleased to learn, from a reliable source, that many of the academies 
and private schools, for a few years past in a low condition, are experiencing 
better times, the attendance at these institutions being comparatively very large.’ 


VERMONT. 


— The Windsor High School closed Wednesday afternoon, with rhetorical ex- 
ercises of a very interesting character. The steady advance made by the schol- 
ars, under Mr. Perkins as master, and Miss Pollard as assistant, is most com- 
mendable. The following is the report of the school, for winter term of 1875-76: 
Whole number of pupils, 67; number of days of school, 60; aggregate daily at- 
tendance, 377444; average daily attendance, 63; cases of tardiness, none. 

— The winter term of Shelburn Academy closed last week with an exhibition 
at the brick church, which was very largely attended by parents and friends of 
the pupils. The pupils did extremely well throughout, and reflected credit upon 
themselves and their instructor, Mr. C. R. Turrill. The gross receipts amounted 
to some $75.00, which will be applied to the interests of the school. 

— The winter term of the graded school at Richmond closed on the 3d inst. 
On the evening of the 2d, a public school exhibition was held in Barnum’s Hall, 
by the students of the school, consisting of recitations, orations, vocal and in- 
strumental music, dramas, charades, tableaux, etc. The friends and patrons of 
the school were agreeably disappointed by the entertainment given, as it far ex- 
ceeded their most ardent expectations, showing conclusively that the scholars 
have been under the training of teachers who know their business. 

— A public exhibition by the schools of North Springfield was held at the 
vestry of the Baptist church, on Monday evening, 6th inst. The room was filled to 
its utmost capacity, quite a number of young people being present, and a good 
deal of work had evidently been done in apa, and the result was highly 
creditable to all concerned. 

— Newbury Seminary and Female College commences its third week with 
about one hundred scholars, and more to comein. S. L Eastman, A M., prin- 
cipal, has secured the services of Mrs. Bickford, who is giving good satisfaction. 
The primary class is taught by Miss Mary J. Meserve, an accomplished teacher. 

— The Lyndon Union says, the graded schools begin Monday. Every- 
thing betokens a prosperous term, and we hope every child of school age in this 
vicinity will improve the excellent advantages offered. A boy would not refuse 
the eift of a five-doliar bill, and he ought not to refuse the gift of free tuition, 
which in a few years will be worth more to him than money. The whole number 


of scholars last term was 110. 


— The spring term of McIndoes Academy is progressing nicely and profitably 
to all who attend. Instruction systematic and thorough. We see no good rea- 
son why McIndoe’s Falls Academy, with good management, may not become a 
popular institution for the education of the young. 

— Springfield voted on Tuesday to adopt the town system of schools provided 
the village district (No. 7) shall by vote decide to join with the ethers, which we 
believe a large portion of the district are in favor of. 

— The Vergennes correspondent of the Middlebury Register says of the Ver- 
gennes graded school, of which H. H. Ross, a Middlebury graduate of the class 
of '72, is principal: ** It bids fair to become a first-class one in all respects, so 
far as certain limitations under which it labors will permit. It has now a regu- 
larly organized course of study from the primary to the high school, and promo- 
tion from one grade to another is only cbtained by successfully passing a rigid 
examination. In short, the best plans which have proved successful elsewhere 
have been introduced here, and when time enough has been given to bring out 
the results the people of Vergennes will have reason to feel pride in their school.” 


— The superintendent of the schools of Morrisville says, in his report: “The 
average wages per week of teachers not holding a normal school certificate was 
$2.62, while the wages of those holding such certificates was but $1.15 more, per 
week; not much of an inducement do you offer for teachers to put themselves to 
| the expense and inconvenience of better fituing themselves for their work, when 
it will take the extra pay of a number of years to pay the cost.....1 desire to 
call your attention to another existing evil, which I hope the town will soon rem- 
edy; an evil which our State Superintendent has before presented you. You 
will see under school expenses that district No. 17 raised go cents on the dollar, 
and district No. 8 raised but 40 cents on the dollar; district No. 11 raised 124 
cents on the dollar, while district No. 14 raised but 15 centson a dollar of its list. 
Chis state of affairs is neither wise nor just. The education of our children is 
not a matter of local importance simply, but a matter that concerns the public at 
large”’ It appears from the report that of 629 children in town, under twenty 
years of age, 368 have attended school during the year. 

— Elizabeth Thompson, of Pittsford, offers to the pupils of high schools in the 
State and of ungraded schools in towns which do not maintain a high school, a 
prize of $30.00 and one of $20.00 for the best schedules of the prices current of 
farm produce of the competitors’ respective towns, expressed in the system now 
in use and in the metric system. The work is to be sent to Professor Barbour, 
of the University of Vermont, by April 15. 

— Frederick Billings, Esq., of Woodstock, has written a letter in response to 
a solicitation for funds to endow a professorship in Norwich University, in which 
he says: ‘* The attempt to sustain three colleges in Vermont, is, in my opinion, 
a great mistake. If the institutions at Burlington, Middlebury, and Northfield 
could be consolidated, there would result a university sure to command respect 
and adequate support, and hence, sure to live and grow stronger year by year. 
Che chances now are that the separate institutions will, after a while, be only 
local high schools, and that more and more the people of Vermont, following the 
example of some of the trustees of the institutions, will send their boys out of 
the State for their college education. In this view of the situation, I do not look 
with favor upon any effort to strengthen these institutions in their separate es- 
tates. Not enough can be raised to make either one what it ought to be, asa 
college, in its endowment, and every little aid obtained makes each one more wil- 
ful in its attempt at independence. Let them put their funds and forces together 
and I will be ready to help.” This statement will have weight in the minds of 
many friends of education in Vermont, and it deserves the careful consideration 
of those who are especially interested in these different institutions. 

— We clip the following from the report of D, E. Miller, the St. Johnsbury 
School Superintendent : ** The common school is the great boon of blessing to 
the youth of the commonwealth. Let its interests be guarded well. That this 
may be done the parents should take a deeper interest in the schools by more fre- 
quent visits, that they may know, from personal observation, of the progress of 
their children. A few do this; but by far the more donot. The old style of 
‘* boarding ’round”’ should be forever abolished. No female teacher ought ever 
to be asked te do it, and no teacher with sufficient self-respect to be a suitable in- 
structor of youth will do it, unless pressed by the direst necessity. A new era is 
dawning upon us, and soon, we trust, the old systen of weights and measures will 
be done away, and the new—the Metric—system will be adopted for general use. 
Chis is certainly to be hoped for, and should be furthered in every possible way. 
This system was legalized by the United States government in 1866, and ought to 
be in use everywhere. An attempt has been made during the year to awaken a 
deeper interest in this subject among the pupils and teachers of our town.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Lady Teachers’ Association. — This association held its regular 
meeting on Thursday evening, March oth, and it was an occasion of much inter- 
est. A larger number than usual assembled, and after the business was conclu- 
ded, they gave themselves up to the peculiar interest of the evening. It had 
been announced as a “ Dickens” evening, and many a touching and character- 
istic selection was finely rendered, after each of which comparisons were drawn 
and remarks made upon the merit of the selection. At the first view this would 
seem inconsistent, but the charm is in thus fixing in the mind the wonderful pic- 
tures drawn. This association increases in interest and grows in numbers. 


Newsuryport.—1 he Newburyport Teachers’ Association held its first meet- 
ing this season on the third instant. Quite a number of members were unfor- 
tunately absent on account of the extra work which is being prepared for the 
Centennial. Those who were present discussed several matters of interest in an 
informal manner, and the proposal to hold weekly meetings, now that the hard 
strain of evening schools is over, seemed to meet with general approval. Miss 
Sarah B. Chute, of the Forrester Street School, and Martha J. Bradley, of the 
Kelley School, furnished us with some excellent readings. The next meeting 
will be on Thursday, the 16th, and the stated exercises are reading and an essay, 
but much of the real good of these meetings comes from these informal remarks 
on matters of practical interest to teachers which are brought out by such 
gatherings. 

Newton.—The young women at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, with all their 
work, know how to be merry. It seems as if school life is something pleasant ia 
some places, after all. February 22d they had a George Washington party. The 
principal and his wife, with four of the students, dressed and powdered in “‘ ye 
olden style,’ received the company of teachers and students, most of whom were 
powdered and dressed in like fashion. With games, a paper (editor, Miss 
Haven), tableaux and music, ice-cream and cake, the evening passed pleasantly. 
Saturday evening, March 4th, the teachers were invited down to a “ surprise,”’ and 
were delightfully entertained, for two or three hours; by various things which had 
been gotten up by the students, without help or much expense. ‘Some splendidly 
arranged tableaux (Bluebeard’s Wives; Artist's Studio; Light and Shade; etc.), 
excellent music, good refreshments, and a capitally-rendered comical colloquy, 
winding up with some hearty songs, made the evening a very pleasant one. 
Something of the social sort is enjoyed by the inmates of this school fortnightly 
—a move in the right direction. Wednesday evening, March 8th, the eighth lec~ 
ture of the course was delivered by Rev. H. N. Hudson, of Cambridge, on 
“ Burke and Webster.” Just such a talk as young folks ought to hear and like 
to hear. The close attention of the audience was held until the end, not alone 


by his interesting anecdotes and incidents, but also by the clear manner in which 
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he spoke of the characteristics of those two great men, whom he mentioned as 
having been lately classed among the seven great orators of the world. The 
hour passed will be remembered with pleasure by all..... We hear that the close 
of the current term is to be marked by three evening exercises, viz.: Monday, 
March 20, the usual pupils’ concerts, under Professors Hill and Wheeler; Tues- 
day, March ar, a new thing: an entertainment by the studentsin elocution, under 
Professor Kelley — readings, recitations, colloquy, etc. ; Wednesday, 22d, exhi- 
bition of the junior class. The uniformly excellent character of these public ex- 
ercises at Lasell warrants us in predicting rich treats for the friends of this well 
known and popular school. 


‘ 

Meprorp. — Regular monthly teachers’ meeting held oth inst. Subject under 
discussion—English Composition. Essay from Mr. Strong, of Brooks Grammar 
School. True culture calls for thorough training in so-called fundamental arith- 
metic, geography, and grammar, but the craving for a change and relief from rou- 
tine is furnished by studies such as English composition, music, drawing. By 
these accessory branches the teacher is assisted in moulding the feelings and sus 
ceptibilities of pupils into thoughts. The child learns readily, but forgets as 
readily, therefore the need of constant repetition. Begin early and continue ex- 
ercises in composition through entire course, adapting them at each stage to age 
of pupils. Scholars should “‘ read up” on subjects assigned. In the progress of 
the discussion, one teacher thought that proficiency in composition should be one 
of the tests of promotion from grade to grade. Ina free country the ability to 
write well is a great desideratum. As forms of composition, were suggested let- 
ters, abstracts, papers published by the scholars. Time spent by parents at home 
in various ways bearing upon this subject is well spent. The discipline obtained 
from extempore “half-hour” composition is very valuable The importance to 
the young writer of previously filling himself with information upon the subject 
assigned cannot be over-estimated..... Next month, ‘The Education of the 
teacher,” introduced by Mr. Farnsworth. 


PittsFieLp.—Professor Lovell has closed his first season of public drawing 
lessons, with an exhibition of specimens in the center grammar school room. 
The professor and the committee are well satisfied with the results of the winter, 
and the lessons will be continued next season. The free-hand class numbers 
abouf 40, and the mechanical class some 35, the average attendance being fully 
75 per cent, and both are now drawing from objects. Many of the scholars are 
teachers in the public schools, and the goed results are shown in the volumes to 
be sent to the Centennial, some of the original designs in free-hand drawing being 
the most attractive features of the books. 


OrLeans.—The school committee, at a recent meeting, organized for the year 
by the election of Dr Benjamin F. Seabury, chairman, and Joseph W. Rogers, 
secretary. Rev. Charles E. Harwood was re-elected superintendent of schools, 
and ata subsequent meeting Mr. Hiram Myers was re-elected principal of the 
high school. 

Cuatuam. — Miss Clarena Taylor has been elected to teach in the grammar 
school at South Chatham, in place of Miss Clara F. Smith; Miss Clara Hard. 
ing in place of Miss Flora Smith, at the Village ; and Miss Modena Eldridge at 
the Old Harbor, in the school vacated by Miss Ada E. Crosby. The other teach- 
ers remain the same as last year. 


Ma.ross.—Miss Hannah F, Lewis has been appointed teacher of the Vinton 
street primary school, in place of Miss Eita W. Livermore, resigned. 


— Another West Springfield landmark is gone. The little red school-house at 
Amostown, where some of the old boys received their early education, and which 
did good service for nearly seventy years, has recently been taken down by pri- 
vate parties. The structure was only 12x 14 feet square, about 7 feet high, and 
had a wood-shed L. It ought to have been saved to send to Philadelphia. 


— The Hampshire and Franklin county teachers’ association want to meet at 
Northampton, May 12 and 53. 

— The Pelham school com mittee report $957 spent for the schools, and $140 for 
repairs, committee, and printing, leaving a balance over the appropriation anc 
State fund of $26. They congratulate the town on the general prosperity of it: 
schools, and recommend that the Valley and West schools be united and graded 

— The written examinations of the Greenfield schools for the term just closing 
are to be placed on exhibition at Franklin Hall, 

— Williams students who attended the graduating exercises of the North 
Adams high school, in Martin’s hall, say the orations were up to a great many 
college efforts; and President Chadbourne, who was present, complimented the 
speakers in a very neat speech. O. A. Archer, chairman of the committee, was 
also very happy in hisremarks in presenting the diplomas. Wilham Wilber, the 
valedictorian, is a poor boy from Clarksburg, who has attended every session of 
the school for four and a half years, and never tardy. Hundreds went away un- 


able to crowd into the hall, and the town thinks itself fortunate in its superin-| 


tendent and high school teacher. 

— An effort is to be made at the present session of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts to repeal that ancient provision of the constitution which forbids the 
president and professors of Harvard College holding seats in the general court. 

— Three hundred school children were vaccinated at Holyoke last week. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Tue Annvat Report or THR Commissioner or Pustic Scuoots, Hon. T. 
B. Stockwell, is a document of much interest. ‘Ihe statistical department has 
been prepared with much care and exhibits the educational status of the State as 
a whole and in detail in a manner to convey intelligible information of much 
value. The census returns for 1875 are used with advantage. By them we learn 
that the number of children in the State from 5 to 15 years of age, inclusive, is 
53)3'6. From the returns made to the commissioner he ascertains that the num- 
ber of different pupils enrolled in the State, in the public day schools, for the 
year ending April 30, 1875, is 38,554; average number belonging, 30,102; aver- 
age attendance, 26,163. Of the number enrolled, about 6,000 of the children did 
not attend school for one month. ‘Taking th: census returns alone as the basis 
and making a small allowance from those returned as being outside the limits of 
school-going age, we learn that about 14,000, or 26 per cent. of the children of 
the State between the ages of 5 and 16, have not had the value of one month’s 
schooling during the past year, and at least 8,000 of them have not been in school 
at all ; and all who have attended any school public, private, or parochial have 
been reckoned in. 

The lamentable non-attendance is shown to be mostly in the manufacturing 
towns; for instance, in one town out of 3,236 children of school-going age, he is 
able to report only s,768in school. The commissioner remarks, ‘‘ My experience 
during the past year leads to the conclusion that the figures do not over state the 
Condition of affairs.” In respect to the employment of children in mills, he 
says: “If employment cannot be had, and there is nothing else to be done, then 
he may attend schoo]; but at the first opportunity for entering the mill, he is 
withdrawn, no matter how well he may have succeeded in his school work, or how 
OF interested he may have become in the new life opened to him.”” Further, 

.© &r€ now brought very near to the source of this evil. Both reason and ex- 
Periencs teach that cupidity is the one overmastering element in human nature, 
and the greed of gain on the part of both the employer and the parent, and often- 


times of the child himself, proves too strong for the protection of the natural 
Tights of the child and of society.” And he remarks that “ The protection of 
rights, and the enforcement, can only be secured through the aid of the laws.” 


the 


With reference to actual attendance the report says, “‘ With an enrollment, osten- 
sibly less than that of last year, though really a little larger, owing to the sub- 
traction from the whole number this year of the re-enrollments which has not 
been possible before, we find that the average attendance has increased 1,729, or 
that the number of months attendance of all the pupils has been increased 16,052.” 
The report shows an increase of teachers’ wages during the last year. There 
has been a slight decrease in the number of males employed and an increase in 
the number of females. The statistics presented in regard to the cost per capita 
for school instruction are valuable for comparison as well as for absolute facts. 
The summary is as follows for the State : 
COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING ONLY CURRENT 


EXPENDITURES. 
Teachers Wages. 

Expenditure per capita of school + $7.19 

each pupil's instruction per month........- 
Incidental Expenses. 

Expenditure per capita of school 


“ “ 


average number belonging 


average atiendance 2.94 
each pupii’s instruction per 31 
. School Supervision. 

Expenditure per capita of school population......... 22 Cents, 
each pupil’s instruction per month....... 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school $8.85 
pupils enrolled.....-. 12 24 
average number belonging..........+++++ coe 15.68 
each pupil’s instruction per month, 1.92 


There is an interesting table in the report showing the text-books used. There 
is far from uniformity in the books used except in grammar; in this study it is 
clear that the people of the State believe in their own expounder of the subject, 
Prof. S. S. Greene, his books being used in every city and town. 

In summing up the commissioner says: “A hasty survey of the educational 
field reveals the fact that our schools afford a complete system from the primary 
school to the college. In the department of social science we can show one of 
the best hospitals, and an exceptionally well arranged and equipped series of re- 
formatory and penal institutions. In the number and-character «of our voluntary 
associations for intellectual and material advancement and development we oc- 
cupy no mean place. Tosum the matter up, in all that constitutes a Sfafe, in 
the most comprehensive sense of that word, we are in a position to command 
and obtain the respect of our fellow States, if we make a proper use of our op- 
portunities.”’ 

From personal observation and knowledge we are justified in congratulating 
the commissioner on the good work he has accomplished during the first year of 
his service for the State, and bespeak for him the continued support and approval 
of the people whom he so ably serves. 

Lincotn.—At a special meeting of the school committee, held on March 7th, 
Rev. J. H. Lyon, the superintendent, was appointed to write the annual report, 
Mr. Lyon submitted to the committee a series of rules and regulations, which, 
with a few amendments, will probably be adopted. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CantTon.—Miss Nellie Porter, of Avon, who has been very successful in 
teaching the Suffrage district school in Canton, for three terms, gave a public 
exhibition of her school in the Baptist church on Friday evening, March 3, toa 
full house. Sufficient money was obtained from fees of admission to purchase a 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for the use of the school. The exercises oc- 
cupied three hours, reflecting great credit on the talents and unwearied labors ef 
Miss Porter. .... Miss Lulu Rice, who graduated with high honors from the Col- 
linsville High School, has taught for two terms in the North Canton district, and 
has proved the most successful teacher there for many years. 

Hartrorp.—The Hartford grammar school has recently been presented with 
three fine casts, one of the head and trunk of Laocoon from the famous group of 
that name in the Vatican, and the others of a reputed Bacchus and Ariadne. 
Chese are to be properly located in the high school building, which already bears 
ample testimony to the generosity and classical taste of the same donor. 

Darien.—A town meeting was held recently to take action upon the question 
of building a new Union school-house for the entire town, ¢. ¢., virtually a high 
school. The opposers of the project rallied in force, and as soon as the meeting 
had been organized they made and carried a motion to adjourn immedi- 
ately, before the business for which the meeting was called had been presented. 
The friends of the new school project at once started a petition for another 
meeting, and in a few minutes the necessary number of signatures had been 
obtained. They are not at all discouraged, but expect to carry their point 
ere long, and those opposed to them admit that they will do it. Eternal vig- 
ilance and perseverance are a part of the price to be paid for good schools. Few 
towns in the State are so favorably situated as Darien for maintaining a high 
school. In taxable property as compared with population it is one of the fore- 
most, so that it now maintains its public schools as long as any other town, and 
at the very lowest rate of taxation. It has but a moderate extent of territory, 
and for a country town a compact population. We wish the union school advo- 
cates speedy and complete success. 

Essex.—This town has also been striving in vain, as yet, to pass a vote’ for 
building the new school-house which it imperatively needs. The “conservative 
elemenv’ (to give it no stronger name) has continued to delay all action in the 
right direction, the old argument (?), ‘‘ We never have done so,”’ still holds con- 
trol over many citizens. But necessity will soon compel action of some kind. A 
compact village of about one thousand people now own only one school-house, 
and that a very poor one. The outlying portions of the town, except one district, 
are well provided for, and that district, if at liberty te act by itself, would very 
speedily build a very handsome and commodious school-house. The “ hold- 
back” element has its principal strength in the large village, and comprises very 
few of the better class of citizens. ; 

STONINGTON. — The contest in the “ Borough ”’ district over the new school- 
house question is not yet ended. With an amount of wealth which not many 
districts possess, the few thousand dollars needed would be a moderate burden of 
taxation. But all kinds of dilatory measures have been adopted, and a six 
months’ struggle finds everything just where it was at the beginning. Instead of 
one good graded school, the district has three schools in different localities, and 
the most rudimentary sort of gradation. But there are some men in the district 
who intend to “fight it out on this line,” until they see that one central graded 
school for all the children of the district. 

Norwatk.—Few towns in the State have made so great change in their public 
schools in the past ten years as Norwalk. The number of scholars in attendance 
has increased nearly three-fold, and the amount expended upon the schools is be- 
tween four and five times as much as ten years ago. This has been donein a 
quiet way, with no flourish of trumpets. xitus acta probat.” A local 
teachers’ association helps in the good work. 


COLLEGES. 


Yae.—The following gentlemen were chosen Saturday, March rth, as ed- 
itors for the Vale Record for 1876~77. From the class of ’7~, Messrs. Hoy- 
eradt, Wheaton, and Merrifield ; from'78, Pigott and Spencer; from ’79, Mr. 
Tufts; from the Scientific School, Mr. Hine, '77, and Mr. Parkin, ’78.....The 
Yale Lit board held their initiation supper Tuesday, March oth, at the New 
Haven House..... The following have been chosen to speak at the Junior Exhibi- 
tion: A. R. Kimball, F. B. Percy, G. H. Thomas, E. B. Goodell, C. W. Barnes, 
L. D. Goodell, S. G. Eaton, J. P. Davenport, C. F. Chapin, and S. A. Fiske. 
-+++Prizes have been awarded to the sophomore class as follows: First prize, F. 
A. Beckwith, Taft, Seeley, and Whitney ; Second, Kelsey, Jennings, Flagg; 
Third, Hickox, Hood, Clark, Coe.....The Clark premiums have been awarded 
to A. F. Hadley and John Kendrick, of the senior elass, for solution of problems 
in astronomy. 


Harvarp.—Admission examinations will be held hereafter at Cincinnati at the 
same time they are going on at Cambridge. This excellent arrangement was 
brought about through the exertions of several western professors, and will, no 
doubt, prove a great source of convenience to those at the West who intend to 
enter Harvard, but dread the journey and expensegghroagh fear of possible 
rejection. 

Dartmoutu.—A large and enthusiastic boating meeting was held last week. 
W. W. Bernard, of '76, was elected president of the association in place of C. 
Carigan, resigned. A vote of thanks was extended to the latter for his interest 
in their behalf, and his actions in the past were unanimously indorsed. The col- 
lege will undoubtedly remain in the association regardless of the result of the re- 
gatta. It iscertain that four of the old crew will be retained. Sam McCall, of 
the regatta committee, addressed the meeting and promised the support of the 
alumni of Boston. A letter was also read from Fred Thayer, of the New York 
Times, expressing great confidence in the crew by the New-York alumni, and 
promising support to the last. Mitchell, the trainer, stated that the crew were in 
excellent condition and confident. 


Bowpborn. —During the past month there has been some doubt as to whether 
Bowdoin College would be represented in the regatta at Saratoga this year, but 
gradually this doubt has been wearing away, and the opinion of the students has 
so changed that now it is thought a great majority of the students are in favor of 
sending acrew. There are a number of students at work in the gymnasium, 
from whom the college six will be chosen.. J. M. Burleigh, ’78, has been elected 
captain of the college crew. The senior and freshman crews now pull every day 
in the gymnasium, and are working hard for the class regatta, which takes place 
in June. The junior and sophomore crews will probably commence practice this 
week, .... The medical term has now been in session a little over two weeks. 
The class is a large one, numbering somewhat over eighty. The last lecture in 
the Memorial Hall Lecture Course will be given next Thursday by President 
Chamberlain. 

Batgs.—The majority of the students have returned, and Parker Hall resumes 
its wonted vigor. ...-. The reading room is being supplied with new forms. They 
were much needed ....Mr. Record, of Tufts College, is to enter the junior class, 
and will prove a great addition to the base ball nine.....O. W. Collins has just 
returned from a successful term of teaching at Harrison, and J. W Daniels from 
the high school at Westbrook, where he was very successful. W.H. Merryman 
of the senior class is meeting with good fortune and favor as a teacher of Phillips 
high school. C. S. Libby has a class in Nichols Latin school, and is well liked. 


Witutams.—Williams College has decided to withd raw from the rowing asso- 
ciation of American colleges, both because of the expense and the prospect of a 
poor crew, but two of last year’s men being willing to row again. This college 
has got her practice most dearly on the crooked Hoosac, and will probably, like 
Amherst, return to base-ball, in which, for some years, she was champion of the 
colleges.....President Hopkins lately gave this temperance reminiscence: “I 
remember well the first movement in Williamstown, and in the college, on the 
subject. It was, I think, as early as 1832 or 1833. There were two hotels in the 
place, both selling liquor, as a matter of course, and three or four stores that re- 
tailed three or four hogsheads each, annually. No one seemed to suppose the 
trafficwrong. But, one Sunday, Dr. Hewitt, then of Bridgeport, preached two 
tremendous sermons on the subject; and now note the effect of a trained con- 
science when itis enlightened. The next day both hotels and every store in town 
stopped selling. I have never known such an effect produced by any discourse, or 
any two discourses, before or since. A public sentiment was created that has 
never died out. Fora long time the traffic was wholly suppressed, and has never 
been resumed inthe stores since.”’ 

— President Clark, of the the State Agricultural College, has selected D. P. 
Penhallow, of Portsmouth, N. H., professor of Botany and Chemistry, and 
William Wheeler, professor of Mathematics, for the faculty of the Japan Agri- 
cultural College. He expects to have Geamon Youchi, a former Japanese stu- 
dent of the college, on the corps of instructors; and possibly Laitaro, a scholarly 
Japanese, who spent several years at the college. Other men are to be sent out 
as occasion demands. 

— Secretary Taft, the successor of Belknap, after graduating at Yale, in 1833, 
was for a time at the head of a select academy at Ellington, where boys were fitted 
for college, and from 1835 to 1837 was a tutorin Yale College, at the same time 
that he was pursuing his law studies. 

_— Mr. Froude is mentioned as a candidate for the honorary title of Chancel- 
lor of the University of Cape Town, Africa. 

— Prof. Goldwin Smith has resigned as a member of the Senate of Toronto 
University, in consequence of pressing business. 


— The Japanese commissioner of education and the Japanese consul visited 
the New-York Normal College recently. They were introduced by the chair- 
man of the Normal College committee, and the Japanese commissioner of edu- 
cation addressed the young ladies, telling them that within the Jast few years a 
system of public schools, very similar to that existing in the city of New York, 
had been introduced into Japan, and that there were already in that country 
eight normal schools for young men, and one normal school for young women, 
the last under the direct protection of the empress. 

— The official statistics of Egypt show that 90,000 boys now receive what is 
called public instruction, against 60,000 in 1863, and a much smaller number some 
time previous to that. Outside of the large towns, however, the Koran is all 
that is taught. On account of public prejudice, only 3,000 girls are educated by 
the State, and few of these are Mohammedans. A public school for Mohamme- 
dan girls has been started at Cairo. The sum of £85,000 is apprc priated by the 
State for public instruction. . 

— The Baptist Memorial Church of Philadelphia was opened Feb. ar. The 
building, which stands at the corner of Broad and Master streets, was begun in 
1874. It has cost about $85,000, and is of green stone with light stone trimmings. 


— Professor Schem, one of the best American writers on statistics, estimates 
the number of the population of the globe under the government of Christian 
rulers to be 685,459,411, and the number under non-Christian rulers at 711,382, 589. 
— Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, has at length succeeded in ob- 
taining an official permission from the Sultan of Turkey to continue big explora- 


tions at Nineveh. He is making preparations for his trip. 
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Scientific Notes. 


GERMANY AND GyMNASTICS.—The Germans pay great attention 
to the regular practice of gymnastics, and especially since the prev: 
alence of the warlike ideas of late years. The government of Sax- 
ony, desirous of assuring to its teachers the technical knowledge 
and moral influence necessary, have established at Dresden a nor- 
mal school of gymnastics, which is under the direction of M. 
Kloss, who has organized the teaching of gymnastics in all the 
Jyceds and institutions connected with the ministry of public educa- 
tion. Germany possesses at the present day nearly four hundred 
gymnastic societies ; and an effort is everywhere made to give a 
military character to the exercises : iron batons are placed in the 
hands of the pupils, of a weight equal to that of the regulation 
musket of the army. The exercises are admirably graduated, and 
sometimes accompanied by singing, which gives to them an ardor 
and animation that can hardly be described. The professors of 
gymnastics in the Gétman institutions are very enlightened men. 
The Germans, considering gymnastics a necessary and integral 
part of the scholastic course, will not admit simple gymnasts to the 
honor of teaching; the masters must have a complete education, 
and must have followed a special course at the gymnastic institu- 
tion of Dresden or elsewhere, where they are not only practiced in 
the exercises, but are taught the best methods of teaching, how to 
establish a gymnasium” and the necessary apparatus, and likewise 
the means.to use in case the pupils meet with accidents while en- 
gaged in exercising. Music and singing form an important part of 
the instruction in all these institutions. In the normal schools 
not only the use of various musical instruments is taught, but har- 
mony, and even the history of music ; and all the pupils are ex- 
pected to perfect themselves therein, 

GrocraPHy.—AHighest Mountain in the World.—It has generally 
been supposed that Mount Everest, a peak of the immense Hima- 
layas, which rises to a height of more than 29,0co feet, was the lofti- 
est summit on theearth. Buta book has just been published in 
London by Capt. J. A. Lawson, who states he has discovered, 
while exploring New Guinea, a mountain, the name of which is not 
given, which reaches the astonishing altitude of 32,786 feet, or 
3,784 feet more than that of Mount Everest. Captain Lawson at- 
tempted the ascent of this king of mountains ; but upon arriving 
at a height of 25,314 feet, nearly ten thousand higher than Mount 


- Biane, was obliged to desist, as the blood began tu issue from the 


nose and ears of his companions, as well as from his own. Geog- 
raphers, as well as teachers, are requested to take notice of the fact 
herein recorded. 

SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN RussIA.—At arecent meeting in St. 
Petersburg of the Society for the Encouragement of Commerce and 
industry, the gift was announced of 25,000 roubles from an un- 
known benefactor, to encourage a scientific expedition for the pur- 
pose of exploring a commercial route from Northern Russia to 
Behrings Straits, which is to start next summer, under the guid- 
ance of Professor Nordenskiold. Another expedition is also pro- 
jected to explore the Gulf of Obi, and the sea route between Arch- 
angel and the principal Siberian rivers. This will require prob- 
ably at least three years, and a considerable sum has already been 
subscribed by individuals toward the necessary expenses. 


—A correspondent of Nature writes : “ There is in Upper Thibet 
a plateau called Kyan Chuplain, at a height varying from 15,000 to 
16,000 feet, where a cold wind comes down from the surrounding 
mountains, while an exceedingly hot sun heatsthe ground. While 
marching through this plain on August 19,1 saw the mirage in 
perfection. A mountain in front of us, at a distance of about five 
miles, appeared to be situated on the border of a lake of a deep and 
rich blue. A shepherd with a flock of sheep seemed to wade 
through the water, and the reflection of each sheep was most dis- 
tinct and sharp. The effect was so complete that one of my com- 
panions proposed to leave the pool of water at the side of which we 
had encamped for breakfast, in order to go to the borders of the 
lake. The difference between the temperature of the ground and 
that of the air was painfully striking, for my feet felt burning hot, 
while the remainder of the body was unpleasantly cold. The mi- 
Tage was seen in greatest perfection at 9 A.M.” 

— In the London Daily News appears an interesting letter from 
Mr. Smithurst, the engineer of the steamer that made a voyage up 
the newly-discovered Baxter river, in New Guinea, It isa mag- 
nificent stream, and can be made navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance inland. Few natives were seen, though there were frequent 
traces of them visible. Mr. Smithurst saw and shot at a remark- 
able bird, which the natives say can fly away with a dugong, a kan- 
garoo, or a large turtle. It seemed to be sixteen or eighteen fect 
across the wings, the body dark brown, the breast white, neck 
long, beak long and straight, and the flapping of its wings made a 
noise resembling the sound of a locomotive pulling slowly a long 
train. A collection has been made of rocks, birds, insects, plants, 
moss, and orchids, and will be submitted to a naturalist for his 
opinion thereon. 

— Daniel Draper, director of the New York Meteorological Ob- 
servatory, has contributed the result of carefully prepared observa- 
tions and comparisons with respect to the question whether storms 
that take their origin in America ever cross the Atlantic to Eu- 
rope, and gives his opinion in the affirmative. Out of eighty-six 


examined, and the general result has beenin favor of the accuracy 
of the calculations. In addition to the scientific interest attached 
to these results, their value to shipmasters must be evident ; for by 
Atlantic telegraph notice of threatening storms can be forwarded 
to vessels leaving European ports, and thus a calculation can be 
made of where and when the expected storm may be met, and 
timely measures may be taken to provide for it. 


— Belgium, though a very small country, is evidently one that 
is disposed to make the most of the soil it possesses, if we may 
Judge from a volume published under the authority of the Minister 
-of the Interior, which shows in what a scientific manner horticul- 
ture is pursued in the little kingdom, There are the reports of no 
less than twenty-five horticultural and agricultural societies, which 
are affiliated to a federation: a list is given of twenty-one practical 
questions, for the best solution of which prizes are offered, varying 
in value from 100 to 500 francs, together with the names of the 
botanic gardens, chairs of botany, and botanical museums through- 
out the world, It may be added that in almost every one of the 
Belgian towns a well-kept botanical garden and a zodlogical collec- 
tion are among the attractions. 

— From an article on architecture in the Manuel de 1’ Jnstruction 
Primaire we \earn the following particulars concerning a few of the 
remarkable ecclesiastical monuments still to be found in France. 
La Sainte Chapelle, one of the most beautiful architectural speci- 
mens of religious buildings in Paris, was commenced in the year 
1245, and consecrated in the year 1248. The Cathedral of Amiens, 
commenced in 1220, was not terminated until the year 1288, That 
of Chartres, consecrated in 1260, had taken about as many years in 
building, while that of Cambrai was erected in twenty-five years, or 
thereabout. The construction of Notre Dame de Paris had re- 
quired about a century. The cathedrals of Saint Denis, Stras- 
bourg, Noyon, Beauvais, Le Mans, Rheims, Bayeux, and many 
others, all date from this same thirteenth century. The famous 
Cathedral of Cologne, commenced in 1348, is not yet entirely com- 
pleted. 

— A project has for some time been discussed by scientific men 
for flooding the Desert of Sahara by letting in the waters of the 
Mediterranean ; and a sum of 12,500 francs was voted in 1874 by 
the National Assembly of France for the purpose of examining the 
feasibility and advantages of the plan by a commission, of which 
Captain Roudaire was the head. The commission has lately re- 
ported that there was a superficies of 6,000 square kilometres ca- 
pable of inundation, between 34° 36’ and 33° 51’ north latitude, and 
3° 40’ ard 3° 51’ east longitude. In the central portion the depth 
below the level of the sea is twenty to twenty-seven metres, 


— The centenary of the Society of Arts of Geneva, Switzerland, 
will be celebrated in 1876, when important prizes are to be offered, 
among which a competition is to be held, open to all nations, in 
the regulation of pocket chronometers, The trials are to take 
place at the Observatory, under the superintendence of the director; 
and as the conditions are strict, much service is likely to be thereby 
rendered to the science of horology. 


— The well-known observatory at Twickenham, England, be- 
longing to Mr. Bishop and presided over by Mr. Hinds, is to be 
dismantled ; the instruments have been offered by the owner to the 
Royal Observatory at Naples, and accepted. It is probable that 
the most useful portion of .the valuable library collected by Mr. 
Bishop’s father, long-time treasurer of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, will accompany the instruments to Naples. 

— Some interesting experiments have been carried on in Cork 
harbor with the Denayrouse submarine lamp. This can be lighted 
under water, and is likely to be exceedingly useful in submarine 
explorations and operations. The diver when et the bottom of the 
harbor, by means of this lamp, was able to read from a newspaper, 
and through the Denayrouse speaking-tube he was distinctly heard 
by those who were above the water, 

— An English paper mentions that profound regret has been 
caused to many scientists of that country in consequence of the 
loss by the wreck of the vessel in which they were coming to Eng- 
land, of several gigantic tortoises from the Galapagos Islands. 
The vessel was undoubtedly a /oss, hut how about the tortoises ? 
— The production of silk in South America is rapidly increasing 
in quantity, and the quality is said to compare favorably, both raw 
and manufactured, with the best samples from Asia. The climate 
of Brazil seems favorable for the cultivation of the silk-worm, and 
the government contemplates offering subsidies for its encourage- 
ment. 

— Two nests of English humble-bees have been sent to New Zea- 
land by Mr. Frank Buckland, for the Canterbury Acclimatization 
Society, where they are desired to fertilize the common clover, which 
the proboscis of the common bee is not long enough to do. It is 
expected they will arrive at their destination about the middle of 
January, midsummer at the antipodes, 

— It is now proposed that an exhibition of electrical science and 
its various applications shall be held in Paris during the year 1877. 
A committee has been formed and temporary offices have been 
opened. 

— In the Malay Archipelago a zoélogical station has recently been 
established by Mikluho Maclay, a naturalist of some eminence. 

— A report has reached Sydney that a large, navigable river has 
been discovered in New Guinea. 


predictions of storms that were to occur in Europe, only three were 
failures, Logs of vessels crossing the Atlantic have been largely 


— The government of Mexico has decided to establish a national 


Foreign Notes. 


Beitcium.—Ze Progrés of Brussels gives the following statistics 
with reference to the city of Antwerp: The population on 
December 31, 1874, was 156,671 souls, The total expense for 
public instruction was 614,044 francs, or an average of four 
francs for each inhabitant. There are eleven primary schools 
for boys, frequented by 4,288 scholars, and ten for girls, with 3,504 
scholars ; beside which the école moyenne for boys has 615 pupils, 
and that for girls 541 pupils, while the Atheneé Royal has 476 
pupils, and the Institut Superieur de Commerce has been attended 
by 143 pupils, of whom 75 are from other countries. There are in 
addition an industrial school for mechanics and workingmen, with 
123 pupils ; 18 schools for adults, with 1,337 scholars ; a school for 
lace-workers, attended hy 150 pupils ; a créche where 585 children 
have been received and sheltered during the day ; besides §9 pri- 
vate schools which are attended by 5,578 pupils of both sexes. The 
Royal Academy of the Fine Arts has had 1,653 pupils, of whom 
106 were from foreign countries, while the Popular Library has 
been used by 46.682 readers, 

Caucasus.—The Russian government is doing much to encour- 
age education in this country. At Tiflis there is anormal school 
with 158 pupils, beside one for Asiatics, attended by 95. In the 
northern provinces there are already 416 primary schools, with 
16,890 pupils. During the past year the schools have increased 5% 
in number, and the scholars 2,807 in the same period. 

— Le Journal del’ Instruction Publique, in speaking of the law of 
public instruction passed at the last session of the legislature of the 
Province of Quebec, is persuaded that it will give a great impulse 
to educational, matters throughout the Province. “ We have thus 
far,” it says, “ made rapid progress ; and whatever people may say 
who represent us as an ignorant people and behind the times, we 
occupy, with respect to the diffusion of instruction, a rank far supe- 
rior to those who reproach us with want of progress.” In support 
of this statement it gives the following statistics, by which it will be 
seen that the Province of Quebec holds a very respectable position : 
In the Province of Ontario 28 per cent. of the population attend 
the schools ; in the United States 20 per cent. ; in the Province of 
Quebec 19 per cent.; in Prussia 15 per cent. ; in France 11 per 
cent.; and in England 7 per cent. 

— From the report of the fine arts committee of the Liverpool 
corporation, we perceive that the galleries were visited during the 
year by nearly 60,000 persons, of whom 18,000 were members of 
schools and admitted free, being an excess of 15,000 over the vis- 
itors of the preceding year, The attendance of the “ industrial 
classes” during the evenings of the last week of the exhibition 
was so great that the doors had to be closed from time to time, and 
the visitors admitted in relays. Many works of art have been sold, 
the proceeds realizing £3,0co more than during the preceding year. 

— During some excavations in the Verulam road, St. Albans, 
London, a number of ancient urns were discovered, two of which 
are tolerably well preserved. The best specimen is of common clay, 
seven and three-fourths inches high and eight inches in diameter. 
They contain fragments of human bones, with fragments of gray 
glass and a small iron nail. Connoisseurs are of opinion that 
they are of British construction, and therefore date from before 
A.D. 449. 

— We learn from the Churchman that the valuable collection of 
manuscripts of the Count Laurens has been purchased by the 
Portuguese government. They principally relate to the ancient 
history of the country, and comprise autograph letters of many per- 
sons of historic fame, such as Juan de Castro, Viceroy of the In- 
dies ; .Alvaro de Castro, who fought the Moors under Ferdinand 
IIL. ; Stephen, son of Vasco de Gama, a great navigator, like his 
father, and governor of the Indies. 

— The Italian government has agreed to give 50,000 lireé annu- 
ally for the encouragement of an annual exhibition of the works of 
living Italian artists to be held in Rome, and a strong effort will bé 
made to insure a successful result. 

x The report to the common council of Brussels as to the edu- 
cation of young men liable to serve in the army for 1874 mentions 
that there were 203 wholly illiterate on a total of 1236, or one in 
six ! 

— A correspondent of Motes and Queries brings up the Dutch 
artists of the seventeenth century as a proof of the custom of ad- 
mitting dogs to churches, since seven out of ten pictures of inte- 
rior of churches show the dogs accompanying their masters. 

— It is currently reported that agricultural knowledge is to be 
made an obligatory part of the education in the normal and supe- 
rior schools of Italy. There are twenty-nine schools and institutes 
where nautical instruction is given to nearly a thousand pupils. 

— In Florence a society has been established to encourage the 
education of the blind, and especially to found a printing-office for 
the publication of books adapted to the necessities of this class of 
sufferers. 

— The colony of New South Wales is about to erect a statue in 
commemoration of the celebrated traveler, Capatin Cook, It is to 
be of bronze, and will be from the atelier of Mr. Woolner, R. A., 
and, when executed, will be placed in Hyde Park, Sydnéy. 

— A mother went to a teacher to ask him when she ought to 
commence the education of her son. “ How old is the child ?” 
asked the teacher. “Four years old,” replied the mother. 
“ Then,” said the teacher, “if you have not already commenced, 


observatory, to be under the direction of Diaz Covarrubius, 


you have lost four years.” /stitutore of Turin. 
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You can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 
every day in our employ. 


We now have a large number of teachers 
at work introducing our journal to other 
teachers and to those interested in edu- 
cation. It is wanted as much in one 
State as in another. No matter what 
other school journals are taken, Zhe Mew 
England is wanted also. In Pennsylva- 
nia, where the local educational monthly 
is more largely taken than in any other 
State, our agents meet with just as good 
success as in Massachusetts. 

A year’s work in canvassing for our 
journal among schools would be worth 
more to any teacher than a year’s hard 
study in any normal school in the coun- 
try. In this work the teacher visits hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of schools, and has 
an opportunity, if observing, to study their 
workings and the best methods of teach- 
ing. Besides this, 


The Work is Remunerative. 


If a teacher can earn $500 a year in 
teaching, he can earn $800 in this work ; 
if he can earn $2000, he can still earn 
more at this. Many a tired-out teacher, 
by giving up a year to this out-door em- 
ployment, would rapidly recruit in health 
and be better than ever fitted to do good 
work in the school-room. 


It is Pleasant Work. 


None in our employ are received or 
treated as agents, but as fellow-teachers 
and workers. The persons to call upon 
are of one class, and there is a bond of 
sympathy between all engaged in school- 
work. Persons of good address and en- 
ergy can always succeed. We want those 
principally who can devote a year to this 
exclusively. Such can do well for them- 
selves, and to such we can make special 
terms. Those who have only a few weeks 
to spare, and can take some city or county 
and canvass jt thoroughly, we want also. 
No matter what part of the country you 
now are in, we can employ you there. 

In writing and making application for 
territory, it will save time to state in your 
first letter what territory you would prefer 
and your experience as a teacher, and 
also give two or three references to par- 
ties to whom we can write. 

If you are in earnest to take hold of 
canvassing for our journal, and make it 
a success, write to us, and we will give 
you terms. We want no drones nor half- 
hearted experimenters. 

__ & Address all communications to the 
PUBLISHER OF NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF Epucation, Boston, Mass, 


* 


Publisher’s Notes. 


Every Subscriber on our list can secure 
either the portrait of Horace Mann or Emma 
Willard, by sending the name of a new subscriber 
and $3.00. We trust that many who have re- 
ceived one of these portraits will also secure the 
other, for they are companion pictures and should 
go together. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


OF 
School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Darty anp MonTuiy Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTHLY AND Yearty Recorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;—so pages folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, Montuiy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Wesxiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

_ Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 

in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 

with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 4 

S<~ Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 

These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheapness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should be borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


—rl i i 
No- 8% inches, two marking surfaces, 
‘ 
3—6 


x8l, 


x8 two “ 
“ 4—6 x8 “ six oe “ 
“ 5—6Y, x9 “ two “ “ 
“ 4x9 “ six “ “ 


A liberal discount will be made for introduction into 
schools. Sample copies will be furnished (postage paid) on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and 
columns for number of errors. On_ the ——— side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the pu ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
years. This tablet is also coated with an erasable water- 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) 
receipt of the retail price, rocents. For introduction a 
eral discount will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


FENCING FOIL BELLS; Boxing Gloves; 


Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, Trunks, and 
Hosiery. Badges of all kinds. POLLARD, LEIGHTON 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please mention 
this paper when writing.) bod 


on 
lib- 


INDIAN CLUBS, DUMB 


| 
ECONOMY and “ Get the best” 


UTILITY in ERASERS and chea . 
Copeland’s Velvet Carpet, $24 per gross, and Woolen Cloth, 
30. (Smaller quantities so cents per package extra.) Both 
are plane rectangular-faced, giving the greatest ease in 
working, delicacy of touch, and effectiveness in cleaning 
the blackboard. Pronounced superior to others by those who 
have used them. Expressage to Boston prepaid. Postpaid 
samples 25c. each. Address Ina Copetanp, Brockton, Mass. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES, 
CHURCH VESTRIES,SLEEPING-ROOMS, 
and all buildings perfectly and satisfactorily 
VENTILATED 
at small cost, by U. S. VENTILATION COMPANY, 
60 b 68 Water Street, Boston. 


Penny Songs for Public Schools, 


Destined to become the = | age songs ever written for 
udren, 


NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 
Complete sets 25 cents; Samples ro cents. 


Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
St Melrose, Mass. 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”’”—¥ohn D. Philbrick. 
USED in the pest Primary and GraMMAR SCHOOLS in 


Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


European Education. 


visting, to learn He GERMAN 
’ +E with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school ‘Of Sates ALIDA 
Po.enz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
merly employed in the instruction of the children of the royal 
family, and is wife of the Questor of the University of Rer 
For further information address POLENZ, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
§, A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 
* Send for circular, to above address. 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Trap Marx, Joseph Gillott's, descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK, 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ’ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

blished in 1837. 
a lis of Co rand 

mounted with the best 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
ctories, Court Hi 


lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Ciacinoath, 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
h VISITING CARDS, dll 10 varieties 


with your name neat! pried on them all, sent post-paid 

any address by RETU N MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cts. 

Sample —— of 60 different designs for printing, sent with 
new order. 


NNON, 


32 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


THE HEALTH 


A THOROUGH SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL. EDUCATION 


INTEN MINUTES ONGE A DAY. 
CALL AND INVESTIGATE, OR SENO 
“FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


HEALTH LIFT GO. 


NEW YORK. 


School Furniture. 


Andrew's Patent. “TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY. 
iar" MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
O. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 
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H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. . 


HEALTH -LIFT 
For Ladies, 
552 TREMONT STREET, corner of Waltham. 


The lady in charge wishes to call the attention of Teachers 
to the benefits derived from a few minutes’ daily exercise with 
the Lift. In the most safe and simple way, the whole mus- 
cular system is brought into action, and the circulation regu- 


- 


GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the 


ANSWERS! 
“W ov will find this subject and these facta * 
SESJARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 


Ee. Dr. Patton’s new work, 
A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 


of the 
DEEPEST INTEREST. | 
Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., well known both in 
New England and the West, has here made a val- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church. Now 
is the time for Christian men and women to 
their names for our circular of terms, Fifty Cents . 


lated, thereby relieving congestion and curing disease. 


Special Terms to School Teachers. 
Office hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 3 to 6 P. M. 
58 ab d-f-g 


New-England Journal 

We have procured for those desiring 
to preserve files of | BINDERS our Journal, two 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers o 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address VEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Masa ar 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., knowp to the public since 1826, are 
made at * THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
West Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 


free. No Agencies. eow 2222 


will secure an Agent’s outfit. 
Address EBEN. SHUTE, 


Book 
HEixchange 
Monthly, 


25 CENTS a year. New, old, rare, curious, vaiuable, 
and cheap Books supplied and wanted. Exchanged, 
sold, or loaned to all parts of the United States. American 
Book ExcHANGr, 109 Fulton Street, New York; P. O. Box 


4540. Joun B. Manager. 57 

WANTING SITUATIONS 
TEACHER can apply, in person or by letter, to 
F. B. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 
regard to his method of securing positions, 


W. C. SHATTUCK’S 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 


has stood the test of experience 
as I can refer them to many places 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE Manu 


The 
‘s ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESH,’’ 


e and given entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against 
that, have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards. 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


the “Combination” and “ Folding” Seats, 
A. G WHITCOMB, Proprieto:, 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 30URNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Just Published, 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION 


The AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 


JORN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 


Late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


Containing Standard and Recent Selections in Prose and 
Poetry, for Recitation and Declamation in Schools, Acad- 
emies and Colleges. With Introductory Remarks on Elo- 
cution, and Explanatory Notes. Crown octavo, cloth, 
black and gold, 571 pages. Xetail price, $2.00. 


This work, which has been received with so much favor by 
the educational public, is now presented at a reduced price, 
and with important improvements. 

The greater portion of the standard selections have been 
retained, but some new pieces of rare excellence have been 
substituted for those of less merit ; and the recent selections 
have been largely superseded by a new collection of the 
choicest pieces {rém the more recent productions of eminent 
orators and poets, both American ped English. Among the 
authors of these new selections are Schurz, Dana, Curtis, 
Sumner, Seward, Bright, Whittier, Harte, Aldrich, Miller. 

The original edition contained some pieces inspired by the 
stormy and perilous national crisis. Such only of those pieces 
are retained as are of permanent interest and value. 

This is a book suited, not only for the school-room, but 
one which, as a choice treasury of the of eloquence and 
poetry of the English tongue, would fod 2 fit place in any 
well chosen library. 


Messrs. Tuomrson, Brown & Co. also publish— 


Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematics. 

A full series for Primary and Grammar, High Schools and 
Academies. Adapted to the best methods of instruction, and 
used more than any series in New England, and 
largely West. 

Worcester’s Elements of History. Retai!, $1.88. 

Containing the outlines of History, ancient and modern. 


Taylor's Method of Classical Study. Price, $1.25. 


Bepresentative Booksellers 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EF & SHEPARD, 

41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, 2nd Books im the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
Publishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., . . . New York. 

Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


_OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 Washington St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOoOsST 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinkir & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents for AmMmricaAn 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


° ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


MATERTALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. ROSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &e. All orders, by mail er 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


By Samvuew H. Taytor, late Principal of Phillips Acad- 
emy. A book for every teacher and eve'y pupil in Latin and 
Greek, and indispensable for every one desiring a critical 
knowledge of the ancient classics. 


Philbrick’s Primary School Tablets. 
‘Twenty tablets, mounted on ten large cards, 21 x 27 inches, eb poset ae — ont designs furnished. Orders by 
and furnished to schools at 88 cents each, or $3.80 for the P 45 
set. An invaluable aid to teachers in the Primary School. | jous F. LUTHER, ’ 
MANUFACTURER OF _ 


Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic..15c. 
Questions in 18¢. 


Single copies of above books sent on receipt of price. Lib- 


eral terms for first introduction. Circulars and catalogues | - 


sent on application. 


J B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
* HAVEN, Cown., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity alwavs on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended te. 
2h 79 Nassau St., New York. 


IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
The vital facts. No lum 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
33 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


By H. R. Gremwe, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 
Brattle Street, Poston. 53 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction; Indorsed by Leading Educators; 
ad Used in the Best Schools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at 


Harvey's Readers and Speller, 
McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 

White's Graded School Arithmetics, 
Language Lessons, 
Harvey's English Grammars, 


Venable's 
Eclectic C 


Andrews’s 


Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Daoffet’s French Method, 


Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists to any address. 


the LOWEST PRICES. 


Hepburn’'s Rhetoric, 
U. S. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Norton's Physics, 
Brown's Physiology, 
Constitution of U. S., Schuyler’s Logic, 
Thalheimer’s Histories. 


lassical Series, 


‘Valuable Historical Works. 


THE BEST TEXTS IN HISTORY OF UNITED STATES, HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
AND GENERAL HISTORY. 


The following prices are:—I. Price. IJ. Intro 
not already in use; and for single specimen copies to ‘Teachers 


duction. TIT. Excnance Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 


series in use in the 


VENABLE’S UNITED STATES HIST 


“ We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size.’— She Nation. 

Adopted for New-York City; Newark, N. J.; Des Moines, Ia.; Abingdon, Mass.; Thomaston, Me.: ri 
Pa.; Omaha, Neb. ; Franklin, Mass.; Pawtucket. R.1.; Peperill, Mass ; Akron, Chillicothe, Dean 
Mass.; Wells Seminary, H histown, N. J. is Phillips Acad., Exeter, N.H.; D. : 


Ingham University, N.Y.; State eriden, Conn. : 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENG 


“I have seen no other work so well adapted to class use, and to arouse an interest in the study. 


outlines of history, has been that th 


Adopted for Wilmington Coll 
more; Daughter's College, Ky.; 
Ladies’ » Cincinnati; etc., etc. 


O.; Temple Academy 
t. Luke’s, Baltimore; H 


THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 


THALHEIMER’S MEDIAVAL & MOD. HISTORY, 2.50 
“ Thalheimer’s Ancient History will be found the most serviceable work of its class, within the reach of our schools 


it has indeed no rival worth mentioning.””"— The Nation. 


“We know of nothing of its kind equal to it.” — Harper's Monthly. 
“ The best American book of its kind.” —The Independent. 


“It isa genuine book. It may be fearlessly accepted at it 


Thalheimer’s Histories (one or both books) have been rem pig food Phillips Academy, Exeter; DeVeaux College, N.Y.; 


Penn. State Normal, Kutztown; Dartmouth Scientific Sch 


Normal; Wis. State Normal, Oshkoch; Wooster University ; i i iversi 
rma) ; ; Indusirial Univ. ; Baylor University, Texas; 
University, Wis. ; Nebraska TT Normal; state Normal, Terra Haute, Ind; Wellesley aon bet Girls’ High 


, Boston; High 


School, 
Circleville, O ; ete, ete 


are very dry, and students get but very little good from t ; but 
seems to be a book to be read for pure pleasure.”’— J. D. Crawrorpn, Prof. in J/L y td any Univ. ' 


“ Far super'or to any work of a similar scope or aim heretofore published.”—C. R. Pomeroy, Prest. Ks. St. Narm. 


pucTION Price—For First introduction into schools where 
or School Officers, for examination with a view to first intro- 


II. ll. 


I. 
ORY, . . $1.25 $0.94 $0.63 


eVeaux College, Suspension Bridge, N.Y: 
and many other State Normals, Colleges, Universities, and 


I. II, 

LAND, . . $1.50. $1.13 
My experience with 
Thathermer’s 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; Friends Elem. and High School, Balti- 
allock Institute, Faribault, Minn. ; Bartholomew's’ Young 


I. Ii, Tit, 
- « + $2.50 $1.88 


1.88 


$ own valuation, and more,”—Christian Union. 
niversity of Michigan; Il}. State University; Tl. State 
Lawrence 


Mass. ; Indianapolis, Cairo, Mil Fall River, Mass.; 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


W. TEWESBURY, Now-England 


School- Book Publishers. 


School - Book publighers. 


BRREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 

Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester's Spelling Books; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. S.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hill's Geometries, 

Correspend licited 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, 
14 Bond St., New York. 


( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

Publish the following favorite Text-books: 

Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 

WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetveo THe Mepac 
or Merit at THE ViENNA Exposition oF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. We 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CXLViI.) | : 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Rooks in use. 

AMES A. BOWEN New-England 
VALTER H. FAUNCE,| Agenis, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar); 
Hutchison'’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &e. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s Firat Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
uackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
ornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 


For information, and terms of introduction, call upon or 


Address the Publishers, or 


R. W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
113, 115 State St., Chicago. 


WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Hawey BOSTON. 
'NN BROTHERS, 
13 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


Arnold’s English Literature, Amer. ed. 
Hudson's Pamphlet Editions of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Burns, Burke, Webster, Beattie, 
Bacon, Goldsmith, Thomson,—Retail, 40 cents. 
Text-Books of Poetry and Prose. 

School Shakespeares, separate Plays, Lectures. 
National Music Readers and Charts. 

OUR WORLD Series of Geographies. 

Allen & Greenough’s Latin Series. 

Goodwin's Greek. 

Liddell & Scott's Lexicons. 44 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish an extensive list of 


Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 


INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 
French's Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott's Histories of the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers; 
Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


56 zz 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


SPECIALTIES: 


GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 
HISTORY. 


Some good Books in other departments. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray’s Botanies ; & 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


56 22 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c, &c. 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St.. HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
4 PIIILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books.for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater's Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary; 
&c., be. &e. 


G@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. §8.; 

Underwood's British Authors; 

Underwood's American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook; 

Soule & Wheeler's Manual of Eng. Pronune’n; 

Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 

Monroe's Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings ; 

Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 

The Orig'] Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; : 

Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in 

French Conversation; 

The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 

Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 

Greece and Rome. 56 2 


PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WaLTer Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series, For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos,. 5s 


CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 


The National Standard Text-Books 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’'s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN Hi, TUCKER, Agent, 


Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


Send for Catalogue. 61 


es 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
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